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PREFACE 


BY THE 


TRANSLATOR. 


: 8 guage of late Years, which have 
we) vetter deſerved to appear like- 


TI ſhall make it the Buſineſs of this Preface to 
ſhew, that my Opinion is not ill-founded, and 
that the Reader may juſtly expect ſomewhat 
extraordinary in the following Pages, by giv- 
ing him a ſhort Account firſt of the Author, 
and then of the Book itſelf. | 


A 2 M. 


appeared in the French Lan- 


W wiſe in ours than this, which 
| I preſent to the Reader. As this 
is the common Sentiment of moſt Tranſlators, 
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M. Deſlandes, from whoſe Pen this Trea- 
tiſe fell, is a Perſan ubs 2 able 
Rank in the Republick of Letters. He has 
been the Author of abundance of Pieces, urit- 
ten in a free and lively Stile, on very nice 
and. curious Subjetts, which, have been ext 
 treamly well rectived; but as he never thought 
fit to own them, I do not think it fit for me to 
mention them more particularly. His perfect 
Acquaintance with Maritime Afﬀairs, raiſed 
him to the Superintendance of one of the prin- 
cipal Ports in France. Since he has been in 
this Poſt, he has wery-wifely and honeftly de- 
dicated his Time and his Parts to thoſe Studies, 
which were likely to be moſt uſeful to him in 
the Diſcharge of his Duty, of which the World 
has had notice, by the. ſeveral curious Treaftfes 
be has compoſed (and acknowledged) on Winds, 
on the Salmon Fiſhery, &c. and of which Poſte- 
rity will probably recerve ſtill greater Proofs 
from bis Hiſtory of the Maritime Power of 
France, which he has promiſed in this Work. 


He was encouraged to write this Efſay by 
the Count de Maurepas, who bas at this Time 
che Care of the Marine, of whom Mr. Van 
Hoey hos given à great Character in his Lei- 
ters, aud who deſerves yet a greater, fince, 
without queſtion, he is the abliſt Miniſter this 
Day in France. The Deſign in writing it is 
pretty evident, that Minifter has been long en- 
| deavourinf 


A v "ij " 
deavuring to inſpire the Councils of that Cnmtry 
with an ardent Paſſion of retrieving the Naval 
| Power f France, and ſetting it once again 
on the Foot 1 fon whech it flood in the Reign of 
Lewis XIV. In order. to bring this to bear, 
the Count de. Maurepas has, from tim? to 
time, cauſed ſeveral J reatiſes to be written 
and publiſhed on Navigation and Commerce, 
in ſuch a Method as was moſt likely to ſtimu- 
late the Pride, and excite the Sealy of the 
French Nation. 


This Work of M. Deſlandes ſeems to be the 
Minifter's laft Effort, both from the Matter 
of the Work tsch, which is ſyiematical, and 

bende, in a very narrow Compaſs, the 
$ ubſtance of what had been publiſhed before by 
Pacce-meal, and from the manner in which 
it has. been ſent into the World, wherein ive 
may diſcover all the Arts of the Miniſter, to 
recommend what he took to be the utmoſt 
Stretch of his Author's Abilities. In the firſt 
place, the Book was printed at Geneva, for 
which the great Liberties that are taken in 
it; with regard both to Subjects and Perſons, 
| afforded a very plauſible Pretence, as the very 
Printing it there firongly recommended it to 
the Peruſal of all the curious People in France. 
But the Count de Maurepas would not truſt to 
this, the great Deſire he had to put this Trea- 
tiſe into the Hands of all the World, induced 
him to take a Step Hi Il more ex: vaordinar y. 
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(vi) 
In ſhort, though he could not prevent an Order 
of Council for ſuppreſſing it, almoſt as ſoon as 
the firſt Impreſſion was diſtributed in Paris; 
yet, as he knew this would raiſe à great Cu- 
riofity in the Publick, and excite a mighty. 
Demand for the Book, he directed a new Edi- 
tion of it to be privately printed, which will be 


certainly taken off in a little time. 


This is the Hiſtory of the Author and his 
Book, which will nom appear in its true Light 
fo the Engliſh Reader, viz. As a Miniſterial 
Treatiſe of Naval Power, intended to convince 
all who have the Honour to enter the Cabinet 
Council of France, of the abſolute Necęſſity of 
attending to the Marine, eſpecially at this 

ncture, and in order to juſtify any extra- 
ordinary Meaſures that might be taken to 
eſtabliſh ſuch a Marine, one of which imme- 
diately followed the Publication of this Book ; 
F mean, the taking, for the French King's 
Service, all the Eaſt-India Ships of Force, 
except eight, which, by the Daſh of a Pen, 
acquired him five twenty-gun Ships, fix of 
fixty, and four of ſeventy Guns, which ſhews 
what Impreſſion, I will not ſay this Book, but 
the Advices of its Patron, have already made 
French Adminiſtration. 


Let us come now to the 77 itfelf. We 
ſhall find it, in reſpect to Method, Matter and 
Stile, a curious, entertaining, and uſeful Trea- 
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tiſe, as well as an artful, ingenious, and well 


adjufted Contrivance, for executing the Poli- 


tical Deſign which. gave it Birth. The Au- 
thor has diſplay d his Wit, his Learning, and 
bis great Knowledge of the Subject of which 
he treats, all in their proper Places; and if 
one was to recommend a ſuccinct Abridgment 
of Naval Hiftory, I know none that would 


anſwer the End ſo well as this. He gives a © 


juſt and fair Hiſtory of the Trade of the An- 
cients in a very narrow Compaſs, and in ſo 
maſterly a Way, as to give a much better No- 
tion of it, than thoſe Writers who have treat- 
ed this Subject more diffufrvely. Indeed, if we 
ſet afide the Political Scheme of its Author, 
this ought to be conſidered as one of the moſt 


ſhining Parts of his Book ; for it is not eaſy to 


conceive, how, in 1 ſhort a Space, he ſhould, 
in @ manner, exhauſt ſo fruitful a Topick, 
and, at the ſame time, give it all the Graces 
of Stile and Method that could be expefted or 
wiſhed for. But if we take his political 
End into this View, we ſhall behold his Hi- 

of ancient Commerce in a full better 
Light ; for it is certain, that, how much ſo- 
ever he was Maſter of his Subject, he would 


never have treated it ſo largely here, if, in 


bis manner of treating it, he had not more 
warmly and more effeftually recommended the 
Maxim he meant principally to eftabliſh, than 
he could have done any other Way. This 
Maxim is plainly, that a ſuperior - aval 

orce 
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Force is abſolutely neceſſary to Univerſal 
Monarchy, which be — Aoa in the moſt 
ſenſible manner, from the Examples of all the 
Univerſal Monarchies that have ever ſubfted; 
and, to fpeak the Truth, inculcating, explain- 
ing, or defending this Maxim, is the perpe- 
tual Buſineſs of the Author throughout bis 
whole Eſſay. This Reflettion alone ſhews bow 
worthy the Book 1s of being tranſlated, and 
of falling under the Notice gw, Confuteration 
of every Briton. 


One ſees, from the Management of this Aus 
ther, how the moſt crabbed Subjetts may be il. 
Iu/irated and render'd agreeable, By @ fu. 
dicious Mixture of modern cwith antient His 
ftery, he keeps the Mind in continual Action, 
and newer ſuffers the "Reader's Hitentiom to 
lariguifh.. He introduces, very judiciouſly, 
Quotations from their beſt Writers, which, in 
the firſt place, enables him to infinuate muth 
ſtronger things than he could otherwiſe have 
faid him,; and in the next, they give a 
— to his Reflection. by ſheweng, _ 
his Opinions are the ſame with thoſe-of the 
greateſt Men France has produced. In run 
ning through the Naval Hiſtory of France, 
his Method renders every Period alike inſtrucs 
tive. The Weakneſs of France, when ar- 
feribed by him, ſerves the Purpoſe of his Book 
more effeftually, than a Proſpect of France in 

el her Glory would have done; and it is eaſy 
40 
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to diſcern, that tho Vivacity, with which theſe 


Scenes are painted, is an Art of applying pro- 
periy to. the Paſſions 0 * Readers, wha are 
naturally more moved by warm Deſcriptions, 
than 4 1 rig 


But how much foever this Book is calculated 


for the Uſe of the French, yet I will venture - 


affirm, that it may be rendered of equal Bene 

an Engliſh Reader. In the firft place, the ah 

ciples of Naval Power, the Advantages of Cum- 

merce, and the Duty of a Government, to protect 

and encourage theſe, belong alike fo all Nations, 

and wwe are as capable of making uſe of them, 
le 


125 T hope, more capa 


ch, indeed, ngliſh Readers ſhould be put in 
mind, and that i ts, not to be led away with the 
Praifes beſtowed upon their Nation by this Wri- 
ter, or to confide too much in the Accounts he 
gives of their Maritime Force, and of their 
Wiſdom in conducting their Colonies. heſe are 
not to be conſidered as genuine and candid Re- 
preſentations, flit ing. from the real Sentiments 
of the Author, but as artificial Colourings, ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe the Fealouſy of thoſe to whom he 


writes, and making them thereby more keen for 


our Deftrufti on.” When the old Roman Senator 
produced the Fruits that came from the Neigb- 


Finds Carthage, it was not ſo much to 
T 


magnify the Soil where they grew, as to warm 
vis Countrymen into a 2 of JOE 


than 770 e fo 4 
2 are N . Were is one Ying. of 
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(x) 
the Inhabitants of the Region that produced 
them. 


There is a good deal of Exaggeration like- 
wiſe in his Detail of the Advantages which 
France has, of nouriſhing and ſupporting a 
Naval Power, but then we ought to confider, 
nothing could ſerve his Purpoſe more, than to 
repreſent, as a Thing 77 in itſelf, that En- 
terprize which he would perſuade his Nation 
to undertake, and we are, in this reſpect, much 
obliged to him for pointing out the Advantages 
that the French really have, and the ill Luck 
we have experienced in attempting Deſcents 

upon their Coaſts. One Thing, however, I muft 
remark upon this Head, that, in reality, they 
were more obliged to our ill Conduct, in thoſe 
unfortunate Expeditions, than to their own 
Strength. We have been always divided at 
home when we made War abroad, and the Trea- 
chery of our own People more fatal to us than 
the Force of our Enemies. Unwillingneſs 
to ſupport the Pride of an arrogant Favourite, 
ruined the Expedition to the Ie of Rhe, our 
Councils were conſtantly betray'd during the 
Reign of King William, and General Tal- 
maſh very well knew, when he landed his Men, 
that he led them to the Slaughter. | 


The greateſt Advantage, however, that can 
reſult from the reading this Book, is the gain- 
ing a juſt Notion of the preſent Defigns of 

France, 


(x) 

France, and à better Opportunity, in this re- 
ect, can never preſent itſelf. Here we ſee, 
that the moſt powerful of our Neighbours ; the 
moſt reſileſs and ambitious Nation in Europe, 
our natural, our implacable Enemies, have If 
covered the true Source of our Strength, and 
have nothing ſo much in View as to wreſt it 
from us. This Treatiſe ſhews us plainly, that 
the wiſeſt Heads in France think it her Intereſt 
to raviſh from us our Trade, and to eflabliſh, if 
Poſſible, a Naval Power, equal or ſuperior to 
others. This ought, therefore, to put us upon 
our Guard, this ought to engage us to make uſe, 
in time, of thoſe Advantages, which, by the Fa- 
vour of Providence, we at preſent poſſeſs, and 
F ever it ſhould come to paſs, that ſuch a Spi- 
rit as this Author labours to excite, ſhould pre- 
vail in France, at the ſame time that it grew 
languid here, nothing could poſfibly prevent the 
French Monarch attaining that Supe- 
riority at which he aims, by compleating our 
Ruin. 


J, by expojing this Defign in its true Light, 

J can any way contribute to the inſpiring my 
Countrymen with a generous Reſolution to ſup- 
port thet r Trade, to maintain their Reputa- 
tion in Maritime Affairs, and defeat the am- 
' bitious and tyrannical Views of this haughty 
Neighbour, who avows @ Dejign of attaining 

ſuch an Authority as muſt be fatal to our 
Liberty and . my End is fully an- 


cred ; 
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red; but whether I am fo fortunate or nat, 

| — ome Conſolation to me, that I have. 
ay, that IT bave ſhewn the Danger 

ave oY in, th. Conf es 0 2 Danger, and tbe 

Remedies which ou 1372 fo be applied, and which 

f are no other than theſe, the Demolition of Dun- 

kirk, and the Deſtruction of the French Power 


ON 


MARITIME POWER, 
AN D ON, 


COMMERCE. 


1 0 


Mon ſieur le C. de B. C. M. 


at large. 


Wr were to be wiſh'd, Sir, 
chat we had an exact and 
BY, circumſtantial Hiſtory ot 
our Marine, a Hiſtory in 
which Facts were re; 


Dorted 


Such a FE 


liſtory 


would have two ſignal Advantages; the 
one, giving the World an Account of a 


Military 


(2) 
Military Corps, the Capacity,Courage, Har- 
— far lant Actions of which, have 
done infinite Honour to.the Nation; the, 
other, making it evident to thoſe at the 
Helm, how neceflary a Naval Force is to 
- eat a Kingdom as France, powerful 
erſelf, but ſurrounded by Neighbours 
Favghty and Jealous of her Glory, to a 
_ dom, I fay, ſituated in a manner the 
moſt advantageous for procuring the Com- 
merce of the Univerſe. 

In looking on Maritime Power in this 
point of light, I cannot he Pp telling you, 
Sir, That it is the Pillar, the mv. rt of 
the State, and that when it ſhall be nu- 
merous, and under a proper Regula- 
tion, it will be able to give Law to all 
the Maritime Powers in Europe, the State 
| Itſelf will be ſecure, and have nothing to 
fear, Permit me, m order to make you 
apprehend my Thoughts, to make uſe of 
the ſtrong Expreſſions of The free and true 
Diſcourſe to Henry IV. The Magnani- 
e mity, [ſays be, the Generolity of a great 
King, is not diſcovered ſolely in War, 
* or 1n the Front of a fierce Battle ani- 
mating his Nobility, his Hat covered 
« with Plumes, in order to make him the 
e fairer Mark to his Enemies, defying 
their Rage, and that Foreſt of Lances 
about to thunder upon him, but it ap- 
« pears 


. 
* pears ſtill more in his Deliberations on 
* the great and important Affairs of his 
Kingdom, and ſuch as reſpect its Secu- 


* rity. Prudence ought then to ſhine, 


* but all Fear ought to be baniſhed— 
eit is unworthy of you -—— behold, Sir, 
* what is juſt, what is uſeful to you, to 

" Jour Poſterity, to your Kingdom 
% having nothing elſe in view.” | 
All theſe Advantages we may expect 
from Maritime Power, but it is neceflary, 
Sir, that its Hiſtory ſhould be compoſed 
by a Man, of the Trade, one who has a 
Spirit and juſt Notions of Things, not by 
a Prieſt * or a Monk, People who com- 
monly ſpeak the Language of ſuch as em- 
ploy them, or are. altogether under the 
nfluence of Paſſions baſe and low. This 
Hiſtory ought farther to be written with 
an exact regard to Truth, relating, with- 
out Artifice, and without Partiality, the 
good and bad Actions of ſuch prifiipal 
Officers as have commanded Squadrons 
| <8 or 


Father DANIEL has ſpoken ſomewhat of the 
Marine at the End of his Treatife of the French 
Militia, but nothing can be more ſuperficial, than 
what he ſays about it. Father FouRNIER gives 
alſo, in the #h Book of his Hydrography, ſome 
Memoirs of our Naval Power, which are how- 
ever extremely looſe and indigeſted. A Capuchin 
has written a Hiſtory of Rochefort. Such a Hiſtory ! 
Dit magni ! horribilem & ſacrum Libellum ! 
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or Fleets, applauding ſuch as acquitted 
themſelves gallantly, and blaming thoſe 
who have either wanted Capacity, or 
who have failed in their Deſigns through 
Cowardice, in order to excite our young 
Nobility to ſerve their Country uſefully, 


and to ſpend their Blood chearfully for 


her Good. 

In the mean time, Sir, till a Hiſtory 
thus written ſhall appear, (for I dare not 
hope, that one which I have by me, 
pretty far advanced, will be ſo happy as 
to anſwer this End) I have the Honour to 
ſend you An Eſſay on Maritime Power, and 
on Commerce, All that I advance, all that 


I propoſe, is founded on my own proper 


Experience, or borrowed from a ſmall 
Number of Authors, in whom you will 
eaſily diſtinguiſh Genius and Penetration, 
Qualities of which I ſhould make little 
Account, if I did not find them joined to 
what is ſo rare, a ſincere Love of Truth, 
and what is yet more rare, a Faculty of 
ſpeaking it freely. 

After theſe Authors, moſt of them 
Stateſmen, I-advance the four following 
Propoſitions, and employ in proving of 
them ſometimes a Series of Arguments, 
ſometimes Facts from Hiſtory, interming- 
led now and then with Panegyrick, or with 
Cenſure properly applied. This laſt kind 


1 


E 

of Proof has ſomething in it more briſk 
and ſtriking than the others. | 

My firſt Propoſition is, That all the 
Nations of Antiquity that were deſirous 
of raiſing a univerſal Reputation, and to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves above others, have 
cultivated a Maritime Force, and the 
more they have cultivated it, the greater 
Power and Authory they acquired. A- 
mongſt the Greeks THEMISTOCLEsS, and 
PoMPEY amongſt the Romans, ſaid loudly, 
that whoever would command on the 
Continent, muſt begin by gaining the 
Command of the Sea. | 
I propoſe, ſecondly, to ſhety, That from 
the Beginning of this Monarchy, we have 
always underſtood in France the Utility 
of a Maritime Power, not only under 
the more politick Reigns, but even in 
the midſt of thoſe Revolutions with which 
it has been ſome times ſhaken, that our 
_ greateſt Kings have ſought to eſtabliſh it, 


and that the moſt Judicious of our Mi 


niſters have likewiſe bent all their Study, 
all their Induſtry that way, but divers 
Obſtacles have from time to time riſen 
and prevented their Councils taking Ef- 
fect. The Honour of eſtabliſhing a Ma- 
ritime Power, ſeems to have been due to 
Cardinal Richlieu, as the perfecting of it 
was to Leis XIV. ſeconded by the great 
OL- 


(6) 
 EortzxT + whom Sciences, Arts, Ge- 
nius and Manufactures acknowledge for 
their Creator. | 
My third Propoſition is That of all the 
Kingdoms of Europe, France is that which 
has the greateſt Reſourſes and poſſeſſes 
more Advantages than any other for ren- 
dering a Maritime Power flouriſhing ; and 
that it is likewiſe that Kingdom, which 
of all the reſt, ſtands moſt in need of 
ſuch a Force on Account of the large Ex- 
tent of its Coaſts, and its many Ports and 
Havens. * It is one of my old Griets, - 


| cc ſays 

T* John Baptiſt Col ER T, born in 1625. 

4 He was the Son of a Wine-Merchant at Rheims, 

«© in Champagne, and roſe to be Controller-Gene- 

&« ral of the Finances under Lewis XIV. who 

& knew how to diſtinguiſh Merit and Reward it. 

M. Colbert, was equally able and fortunate, he 

© had a prodigious Genius, and to vaſt natural 

« Parts added indefatigable Application. The 

«© Diſcharge of his Duty, the Good of France, 

F «© the Glory of his Maſter were all the Objects of 

* his Attention; and the Toil he underwent joined 

„ to his Emulation of the famous Marquis de Lou- 

Hh | « 9/975, is ſaid to have occaſioned his Death, on the 
5 % „ 6th of September, 1683, at the Age of 58. 

* * Arnold d' Oss Ar, born at the Village of 

| & Cafſagnabere, in the Dioceſs of Auch, on the 

«. 23d of Augu/?, 1536. His Father was fo poor 

that it was never certainly known who, or what 

4 he was; but the general Tradition of the 

« Country is, that he was a Farrier. A Gentle- 

*© maninthe Neighbourhood took the young Arnold 

is 4 Oss Ar into his Protection, and ſent him to 
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ce ſays the Great Cardinal d. Ossar, 
« and one of the moſt notorious and 


e ſhameful Failings in the firſt Kingdom 
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of Chri/tendom, flank d by two Seas, 
and ſeated by Nature in the faireſt and 
e moſt advantagious Part of Furope, for 


executing, atliſting or ag all 


great Enterprizes, either by or 
Land; it is, I fay, one Jo old 
Griefs to ſee that this Kingdom is want- 


ing to herſelf.” CER. 
cc The 


ſtudy with his Nephew, whom he out-ſtript ſo 
faſt in Learning, that at the End of three 
Years he became his Tutor. At firſt, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the Law, but M. dz Fair carry- 
ing him to Rome, in the Year 1574, and again in 


1580, he embraced the Profeſſion of a Church - 


man, and became Secretary of the Ambaſſy z 
in which Poſt he continued till he became 
ſhop of Rennes, in 1596 ; and in 1598, the = 
fairs of France were devolved upon him. In 15 

he became Cardinal by the Promotion of the 
ment VIII. who did it however with Reluc- 
tance on Account of the Meanneſs of his Birth. 
He died Aay 13, 1604, in the 68th Year of 
his Age, with a very ſingular Character; for 
with all the high Qualities of Mind worthy of his 
Fortune, he retained a Modeſty becoming his 
firſt Condition, and united in himſelf the moſt 


«« oppoſite kinds of Praiſe ; being eſteemed, at 


40 
cc 
cc 


488 


40 
164 


once, the greateſt Politician, and the moſt 
upright Man of his Time. His Letters have been 
always regarded as a moſt valuable Syſtem of 
Policy. Our Author cites them frequently, 
and makes uſe of the beſt Edition ; which i is that 
of Amſterdam, in 5 Vol. in 12mo.' 
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The laſt of my Propoſitions is, That 
Maritime Power ſupported by the Royal 
Authority ſhould ſerve to protect Com- 
merce, to extend it, to gain it every Day 
freſh Acquiſitions, and that Commerce 
ſhould ſerve to introduce Abundance, and 
by ſpreading Riches through the whole 
Kingdom render it as powerful as it is 
poſſible it ſhould be. Never, fays 


„ Maximilian de Bethune, Duke of Su- 


« Ly, never ſhall the Kings of France, 


« ſupported by the brave and warlike Peo- 
te ple, whom God has ſubjected to their 
Au- 


+ «© This famous Miniſter was the great Favou- 
cc rite, as well as the great Support of Henry IV. 
« of France, and is the fame, who is generally 
4 diſtinguiſhed in his Hiſtory, by the Title of 
c the Marquis de Rheſuy. Never any Man poſ- 
<< ſefſed the Confidence of a Prince more Ein 
<< than he, and perhaps there never liveda Man, who 
<< better deſerved it. The Glory of the King, by 
<« which he underſtood, the Good of his Subjects 
c was the ſole Object of his Adminiſtration, and 
<< all Regard to Grandees, to Princes of the 
Blood, to Miſtreſſes, and even to the Queen 
<< herſelf fell before it; and for this Reaſon, very 
„ ſoon after his Maſter's Death, the Queen laid 
<< him aſide, as not being able to endure the free 
&«& Language of a Miniſter, who could as little 
<< bear to ſee bad things done, as to dothem. He 
left behind him a Book on the Government of 
«. France, worthy of his Capacity and of his In- 
<« tegrity. I can't ſay he left an Example, be- 
<< cauſe I know none of the French Miniſters, that 
have any way reſembled him.“ 


* 
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Authority, unleſs they place their prin- 
„ cipal Delight in augmenting the Gran- 
* deur, Trade, Reputation and indiſputed 
Preheminence of the French Monarchy, 
_ « arrive without Difficulty at being ſole 
“ Arbiters of Chr:/tendom, and giving ab- 
e ſolutely Law to their Neighbours by 
te their 8 and by their Alliances.“ 

If in my endeavouring to prove theſe 
four Points there ſhould eſcape me any 
very free, or perhaps too bold DIY 
I hope, Sir, for your Pardon. The Love 
of my * Country is the ſole Motive, that 
directs me; that Love which conſtituted 
the Character of the old Romans, and 
which finds no place in weak and ſuper- 
ſtitious Minds. When a Perfon endea- 
voured to inflame Henry IV. againſt the 
Author of, a Book, entitled, A Deſcrip- 
tion of the and of Hermophrodites, 
newly diſccvered, &c. in which a great 
many private Tranſactions were laid open; 
that Prince anſwered him, I make a Con- 
ſcience of troubling any Man for ſpeaking 
the Truth. How happy would our Age 
be, if we faithfully lowed this Maxim 
of Henry IV | "ES 83 

d Sunt domeſtic fortitudines, non inferiores milita- 
ribus. i. e. Domeſtic Fortitude is as much a Virtue 
as that which is diſplayed in Military Affairs. Cic, 


Ofic, lib. I. gen . 
| C THE 
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E ought to refer the Origin and 
Rudiments of Navigation to the 
Egyptians, and to the Phænicians. The 
former puffed up with the natural Riches. 
of a Country of vaſt Extent, fierce through 
their Courage and their Addreſs in * 
Management of Arms, governed by 
Kings, who were all of them either He- 
roes or Legiſlators, ſought only to raiſe 
their Monarchy to the higheſt Degree of 
Perfection. They attentively examined 
ſuch Things as were neceſſary to be eſta- 
bliſhed, but when they had once eſta- 
bliſhed and judged them uſeful, they ne- 
ver changed uh through Caprice or 
Inconſtancy. They alſo loved to indulge 
themſelves in their Pleaſures, and to — 
Variety of foreign Delights; Delights 
however, in which they always mingled 
ſomething ſingular and peculiar to them- 
ſelves, The different Kingdoms they 
ſub- 
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ſubdued in a ſmall Space of Time, 
the Number of Slaves they brought from 
all Parts, and a warm Ambition to im- 
mortalize themſelves, all contributed to 
excite them to undertake Works that 
were extraordinary, and hence it is that 
thoſe which placed the Ancients ſo far a- 
bove the Moderns are all performed by 
them. The principal Commerce purſued 
by the Egyptians, and to which every 
Man might apply himſelf freely, was that 
of the Eaſt by way of the Red Sea. 
And as Egypt was interſected by an in- 
finite Number of Canals, which at once 
rendered the Communication between 
their great Cities ſhort and eaſy, all of 
them ſtanding as it were on a Level, 
and, at the ſame time, made the Cultiva- 
tion of their Country a Thing which coſt 
very little Time and very little Expence z 
Advantages which ſupported and encou- 
raged Commerce. By the former all 
kinds of Goods were ſecured from the 
Injuries that attend a long Paſlage, and 
from periſhing ; by the other they had a 
go” and ſurer Vent becauſe all the 
orld took off a Part, and every Body 
was eaſily furniſhed. 3 
There never was any Nation, who 
knew ſo well as the Egyptians how to 
make uſe of all =_— Advantages, _ 
2 * 
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the Conveniences that are to be derived 
from a great River. They had every 
where cut Canals, which at the Time of 
its Inundation were filled by the Nzle, 
and theſe Canals facilitated the Tranſpor- 
tation of valuable Commodities, as well 
as ſuch as were the Neceſſaries of Life. 
One might ſee every where flat-bottomed 
Veſſels and Rafts which went even to the 
Quarries, and fetched thence Obeliſques 
and other Works of Sculpture, which 
were wrought there, What heightens 
the Price of theſe Things, what renders 
them exceſſively dear is Land-Carriage, 
the Length and Difficulty of which fre- 


- - quently ſwallows up the intrinſick Value 


of the Things themſelves. Of this we 
have continual Proofs in France, where 
the great Roads are ſo ill made, fo badly 
kept up, ſo wretchedly repaired, partly 
through the Fault of the Engineers, who 
are entruſted with the Care of them, and 
partly through the Negligence of the In- 
tendants of the Provinces, who do not 
look after them as they ought ; and this, 
notwithitanding the vaſt Rates, and the 
many Working-days impoſed on the 
neighbouring Villages, and other large 
Contributions on that Score, and which are 


apparently applied to other Purpoſes. . 
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If the Chineſe are in Truth deſcend- 
ed from the Egyptians as ſome learned 
Men, and, which weighs more with me, 
ſome Men of conſummate Abilities have 
conjectured, then it muſt be owned that 
they are ſo far from falling ſhort of their 
Anceſtors that they in Truth exceed them 
very far. In effect, they have rendered, 
if I may ſo fay, their wa Country na- 
vigable and eafy of Acceſs, by drawing 
Canals of Communication from one Ri- 
ver to another, and contriving theſe Ca- 
nals with ſuch Induſtry, that there is 
ſcarce a Town, nay ſcarce a Village, 
which has not the —— of Wa 
ter-Carriage. We ſee farther upon theſe 
Rivers, a prodigious Number of People, 
active, frugal, taken up entirely with the 
Study of Commerce, and who very rare- 
ly go aſhore ;. and as all theſe People have 
nothing but Boats of different Figures 
for their Eſtates, as well as their Habita- 
tions, it frequently happens that theſe 


Boats unite and form a kind of Hamlets, 


which the Chrneſe range with ſuch Syme- 
try, that they call them with great Pro- 
priety, Water-Towns. By this means, 
if I may uſe the Expreſſion, the whole 
Nation is in motion; they proceed in 
their Voyage, they avoid Idleneſs and 
Indolence, and they never find any — 
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difficult where either Profit or Honour 
is to be acquired. In like manner, the 
Government of China is the moſt perfect 
of any now in the World; the Wiſeſt, 
the leaſt Tyrannical, the moſt favourable 
to Merit, and to thoſe Qualities of the 
| Mind, that ought to ſhew themſelves, in a 
Word, that which beſt contributes to 
maintain publick Order, and to ſecure the 
Tranquillity and Fortune of every Indi- 
vidual. 
As to what concerns the Phenicians, 
one has Reaſon to be ſurprized at the 
mighty Power, which they ſo _ ac- 
quired, when one conſiders that they poſ- 
ſeſſed no more than a narrow Slip of the 
Coaſt of Alia, hemmed in by Nations 
ſo powerful, and ſo warlike, as to hinder | 
them from ever extending themſelves. 
But even this Circumſtance ä their 
Boldneſs, and their Deſire of diſtinguiſnj- 
ing themſelves exciting them to ſeek on 
the Sea a new Empire, which they were 
to owe ſolely to their Courage. Full of 
theſe Ideas, they very wiſely profited them- 
ſelves of all the Ports, e. and 
Creekson their Coaſt, and repaid themſelves 
with Uſury for the narrow Bounds to 
which their Country was confined. This 
conſtant Application of theirs to what- 
ever had a Relation to Maritime Power, 
-_ : made 


APP - 

made them paſs amongſt the Antients for 
the Inventors of Arithmetic and Aſtrono- 
my, and which is more, for thoſe who 
reduced Commerce into a fixed and judi- 
cious Syſtem, entirely purged from thoſe 
Frauds and Artifices which debaſe and 
corrupt it, and this by exerciſing at the 


ſame time the Functions of Warriors and 


of Merchants. 
The Phenicians merit alſo ade 
mendation, for having undertaken long and 
dangerous Voyages, without receiving Aſ- 
ſiſtance from the Li 
ing encouraged by any Examples. We 
can ſcarce conceive how great a Regard 
the Antients had for ſuch bold and curi- 
ous Perſons, as by making frequent and 
diſtant Voyages, and by ther Travels both 
by Sea and Land, — the Know- 
ledge of a thouſand rare and uſeful Inven- 
tions, by Which they diſcovered, as it 
were, a new World. fabulous 
ſcruples not to repreſent them as deſcend- 
ing into Hell, and raviſhin from thence 
the Secrets of the infernal Deities. Such 
were the Relations which they circulated 
as to the Travels of Hercules, Theſeus, and 
Perithous, Relations that all the great Poets 
have adopted, without knowing perhaps 
throughly what 


If the Moderns had fallen into the ſame 
Taſte 


ghts of others, or be- 


gave occaſion to them. 
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Taſte for Fi iftion, what a mighty Field 


would they have had for vaunting of 


thoſe ="9ag ſince the ſixteenth Century 
have failed into the moſt diſtant Seas, and 
have made the Tour of almoſt the whole 
World, ſuch 3 Magalbacus, who 
we commonly call Ma wir Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh ſb, Oliver Van 
Noorth, in fine, Sebaſtian Cano, whom the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth recom enced 
in ſo ſingular a manner, by giving him 


— 


for his = the Terreſtrial Globe, with. 


this Motto, Primus me circumdediſti ©, that 
is, thou firſt ſurrounded me? Theſe illu- 
ſtrious Navigators, might they not have 
been transform'd each into a Bacchus, or a 
Hercules, or, taken together, into Argo- 
nauts or Tyndarides. 
It is probable that the forced Sojourn- 
ment of the People of ' God amongſt the 
Egyptians, inſpired them with an Incli- 
nation towards Maritime Affairs, and that 
this 


© Some Criticks have remarked, that inſtead of 
circumdediſti, it ſhould have been rircumviſti, or cir- 
cumnavigaſti ; but this was a kind of Exactneſs un- 
worthy of ſo great an Emperor: "The Muſician, 
whom Alexander the Great criticiſed, anſwered him 
ſmiling, Cod forbid, Sir, that you ſhould be a better 
Judge of theſe kind of things than J. 


„Ihe Reader may find the Memoirs of Sir | 


« Francis Drake, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh, and of 
«© Sebaſtian Cabot, in the firſt Volume of the Lives 
„ of the Admirals, where their Merits, eſpecially as 
„ Seamen, are fully and clearly explained.“ 
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this Inclination was heightened by the 
Neighbourhood of Tyre and Phenicia. 
For Taſte, and a ſtrong Deſire of ſucceed- 
ing, will always enable a Nation to tranſ- 
fer the uſeful Eſtabliſhments of its Neigh- 
bours, and to draw from them thoſe Ad- 
vantages which before diſtinguiſhed theſe 
from other People; and it is principally 
in this caſe that Jealouſy appears to be 
laudable, and even to become a kind of 
Virtue. The Fleets of Solomon, which 
were ſent to Ophyir and Tharſis, brought 
from - thence: immenſe Riches, fine Fur- 
niture, Works of Ivory, and other Curi-' 
oſities unknown in Judea, and above all 
a vaſt Quantity of Gold. Never any 
Prince, how powerful or how rich ſoever, 
amaſſed ſo great a Quantity of this preci- 
ous Metal as Solomon, (one ſingle Voyage 
having produced him four hundred and 
fifty Talents of Gold) or ever carried 
ificence to that height as it was un- 

der his Reign. It would be uſeleſs to 
enter here into a troubleſome Detail of 
Criticiſms as to the true Situation of Opbir 
and Tharfis. Some Moderns have ima- 
gined, that by theſe two Names the two 
Continents of America, which are united 
by the Ithmus of Darien, are diſtinguiſh- 
ed, and that this King of Vrael was the 
Precurſor of Chriſtopher Colombus. But 
this Opinion has nothing in it that fo 
| D much 
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much reſembles 'Truth, as to deſerve a 
Confutation. As to the other Notions 
about it, they may be reduced to two. * 

The firſt is that of M. Huet, Biſhop of 
Avranches, who in a long and laboured 
Diſcourſe has endeavour'd to prove, that 
the Riches of Solomon came from the Eaſt 
| Coaſt of Afric, and eſpecially from the 
Country of Sefala, which abounds with 
Gold and Ivory. The other alledges, 
That we ought to go to the Indies, and 
there between the Peninſula's of the 
Ganges, we are to look for Ophir and 
Tat is; and that which gives this Notion 
the greateſt Ap ce of Truth is, that 
all prophane Authors agree, that there 
was not heretofore any Commerce more 
rich, or of greater Extent, than that f 
the Indies, either by the Red Sea and the 
States of Babelmandsl, or by the Gulph of 
Arabia. There all the Merchandizes 
with which the Ships of Solamun returned 
laden, are to be found, and found in 
abundance, not only through the Nature 
and Fertility of the Country, but ſtill 
more from the Generoſity of the Inhabi- 
tants, who piqued themſelves on prepoſ- 
ſeſſing Strangers in their Favour, and to 
draw them thither by their obliging Ci- 
 vilities, as underſtanding perfectly well 
how to engage by a preſent Loſs, future 
Advantages of more conſiderable —— 
| at- 
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Whatever becomes of theſe Conjectures, the 
Fact ſufficiently warrants me to obſerve what 
vaſt Advantages this Prince drew from Navi- 
gation, and how well he was apprized of 
the Conſequences of enlarging and tortifying 
his Ports of Elath and Eſiongeber, ſo happil 
ſeated on the Red Sea; and in fine, at | 
what Dexterity and Addreſs he produced in 
his Dominions ſuch an Opulency as is incon- 
ceivable even at this day. All this was ne- 
ceſſary for him, in order to perfect the Su- 
perb Puildings he had deſtined to the Ser- 
vice of Religion, to diſplay all the Lights that 
Architecture had then acquired, and to fur- 
niſh them with all the Ornaments that the 
Heads or Hands of Men could beſtow. 

The Eaſt Inqzes, Countries which, after 
China, are of all others the beſt peopled, 
were for a long tune the Object of: al the 
Voyages undertaken by the Antients, and 
the ſole Commerce in which they engaged. 
Indeed, what Commerce can be more uſefully 
exerciſed, than that which is in a manner 
equally profitable to the Buyers and the Sel- 

lers! All Nations vied with each other in 
going thither, in proportion to their Impa- 
tience, or the Talent they had for enriching 
themſelves ; and, as appears by Arrian's Pe- 
riplus of the Red Sea, and by ſeveral Re- 
marks of Pliny, Solinus, and Philgſtratus, no 
Rout was more known, or more frequented. 


Beſides this, the Ea/# Indies abounded "yy 
1 e 
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the moſt able and moſt induſtrious of all 
Traders, as in truth they do at this Day, as 
well for diſtinguiſhing the intrinſick Value 
of Gold and. Silver, which they look upon 
rather as Merchandize than Money, as for 
_ all kinds of Calculations almoſt with 
the caſt of an Eye. However, this Com- 
merce, ſo great and fo diſtinguiſhed, began 
to fink and decline by degrees, nay, it came 
at laſt to be quite extinguiſhed, and it was 
the Ptolomies, who, from their Thirſt of 
Glory and of Power, revived it again. The 
Merchants of Alexandria then made them 
ſelves Maſters of it, and ſent thither every 
Vear conſiderable Fleets. Theſe Merchants, 
who were Men of quick Wits, and whoſe 
Heads were fertile in Expedients, knew how 
to give a right Turn to every Circumſtance, 
and to advantage themſelves of every luck 
Hit. The Opportunities of getting well. 
managed, a quick Return, and eaſy Car- 
riage, and numerous Correſpondences, make, 
if I may ſo fay, the Soul of Commerce in 
general, and eſpecially of Maritime Com- 
merce. | 
On the Ruins of the antient City of Tyre, 
and ſupported by the Inſtructions of the 
Phænicians, Carthage was erected, that fierce 
Rival of Rome, which diſputed with her fo 
long the Empire of the World. Nothing 
could be more ſwift or rapid than the Riſe 
of her Maritime Power, and that which is 
com- 
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| commonly its Conſequence, Luxury and In- 
ſolence. Towards the End of the ſecond 


Punic War, Carthage reckoned within her 


Walls no fewer than 700,000 Inhabitants, 
at the ſame time more than three hundred 
African Cities acknowledged her for their 
Metropolis. She had ſent Colonies into Spain, 
into Fc:ly, into Sardinia, Colonies, fuch as 
became as numerous as powerful. Her Veſ- 
ſels every where reſpected, made daily new 
Conqueſts, and it is even believed they pe- 
netrated as far as America. If that Fact be 
certain, as ſome very able Men have thought 
it, it is very probable that the Carthaginians 
would not make any uſe of this Diſcovery, 
for fear their Subjects might have been 
tempted to have quitted their old Country 
for the new one, and the Carthaginians very 
well knew that the Extenſion of Power is 
very far from being a neceſſary Conſequence 
of an Extenſion of Territory. But their 
Suſpicion and refined Policy engaged them 
in a unanimous Reſolution, not to commu- 
nicate this Diſcovery of theirs to the reſt of 
the World. It may be that the Spanzards 
would have very well found their Account, 
if they had followed ſo wiſe a Conduct, in- 
ſtead of acting as they do on the contrary , 
Principle, which ſuppoſes that Extent of 
Power muſt always 10 low Extent of Domi- 
nion. They had not then, as now they vi- 
ſibly have, depopulated their Country, _ 
| | tered 
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tered their Subjects i, whoſe Security muſt 
always depend upon their Union; and in or- 
der to acquire an — Oppulence, fallen 
there to digging and ſearching out 
Metals with aun Which Avarice can never be 
ſatisfied, while at the ſame time they neglect 
what Nature offers them of this kind at 
Home, and at a much eaſier Expence. Out 
old Lawyers had therefore reaſon to ſay, 
That whoever acquires Country without Force, 
anuſt be — . * long as the — argue 
does not afford 

The Utility of — was too pal- 
pable and too ſtriking, in reſpect to People 
of any Attention, long to eſcape the Greeks, 
that Nation ſo induſtrious, and who knew 
ſo well how to appropriate to themſelves the 
Inventions of others, could not fail of aim- . 
ing at the Dominion of the Sea. We know 
what a vaſt Number of Veſſels Greece united 
and animated, by her common Deſire of 
— employed in the Trojan War, 

powerful they then were by Sea and 

— e of their Rights, and how 


unable 


© Ttis an Obſervation of Importance that has been 
made in Spain, that before the Reign of Ferdi 
and {/abel/2, a common Artificer or Porter could not 
get above Five-pence a Day, whereas he can now get 
thirty at leaſt ; and as Provifions afe not grown dearer 
in any Proportion, it follows, that one Day's Work 
will keep a Man three or four, which is the grand 
Source of the Idleneſs of the lower ſort of People, and 
- conſequence of that of the general Poverty of 

pain. ä 
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unable to bear even the ſlighteſt Injurics. 
Homer, without queſtion, making uſe of the 
Licenſe of a Poet, has ſwelled and exagge- 
rated things very much: This, however, is 
at leaſt certain, that from their very Origin 
the Greeks built Veſſels, and knew how to 
manage them. By degrees, as they increaſed, 
their Authority, as they grew ſtronger and 
better verſed in the Art of Government, they 
applied themſelves with much Ardour and 
Vivacity to whatever had any reference to 
Maritune Power. It was amongſt them that 
univerſal Merit prevailed, and enabled them 
more than once to diſſipate numerous Fleets, 
which o'erſpread the Sea, and which flat- 
ter'd themſelves they ſhould be able to re- 
| fiſt the Winds, and to keep the Waves un- 
der reſtraint. In vain the Perfian waſted 
both his Men and Ships, he was continually 
repulſed in the moſt diſhonourable manner, 
till at laſt Cimon, Admiral of the Athenian Fleet, 
after a ſignal Victory, impoſed on the great 
King this hard Condition, viz. to abandon 
all the Seas navigated by the Greeks, and not 
to ſuffer his Subjects to approach their Coaſts 
nearer than three Days fail. This was cer- 
tainly carrying things with. a high Hand, 
and talking in a very Magiſterial Tone. 
One may eaſily judge, ſo quick and en- 
terprizing as the Greeks were, they omitted 
nothing to preſerve a juſt Superiority on the 
Sea, a Superiority which ſo infinitely con- 
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cerned them, and ſpread their 'R ion 
into the moſt diſtant Climates. en of 
their Diſpoſition, ſo full of Self-Approba- 
tion, and ſo prejudiced in their own Favour, 
were more deſirous. of making themſelves 
known, and of attaining Reputation, than 
they were of acquiring Subjects. | 

In the Age preceeding the Birth of Alexan- 
der the Great, Athens and Sparta were en- 
gaged in diſputing with each other the Em- 
pire of the Egean and Ionian Seas. "Theſe 

two Rivals, ſo different in their Manners and 
_ Cuſtoms, the one remarkable for Politeneſs 
and L , the other diſtinguiſhed by the 
Severity of her Diſcipline ; the former more 
capable of inſpiring Love; but the latter, 
able to force Admiration, at every turn had 
recourſe to Arms. After reciprocal Loſſes 
and Advantages, Sparta took one hundred 
and fourſcore Ships from her Enemy, be- 
fieged her in form, and forced her to ſur- 
render at Diſcretion, Athens was humbled 
by this, but not abſolutely deſtroyed ; ſhe, 
in her turn, repaid Sparta the fame hard 
Meaſure ſhe had received. f 

Philip, King of Macedon, whom his Bro- 
ther had firſt ſent as a Hoſtage into Hyria, 
and then to Thebes, and who was naturally 
vicious when he could diſcover it with Im- 
| kun; became virtuous when he ſaw it his 

ntereſt ſo to be. Philip, I fay, diſtinguiſh- 
ed all the Views and all the Projects of 12 
Greeks, 


(2s) 
Greeks, and knew how to ſerve himſelf of 
them. Equally capable of forming a politi- 
cal Plan, and —— executing it when formed, 
a Friend, 3 eee his Advantage in 
being ſo, an Enemy always impenetrable, and 
very na and —— from 
the very Begitming of his Reign, 8 made 
the utmoſt Efforts to eſtabliſh a Maritime 
Force, which he intended to uſe with a 
high Hand; and when he could find no 
equitable 8 where with to colour his 
Enterprizes, he was wont to call Fraud and 
Diftimulation to his Aid. The firſt Pre- 
tence of 8 ſerved himſelf for dif- 
ing a Na orce, was for r 

— yrates, Who were grown inſolent _ 
a — Series of ſucceſsful Villanies, and 01 
theſe he undertook to cleanſe the Egean and 
Toman Seas. But in a ſhort time he began 
to exerciſe himſelf; that Trade, as ſhameful 
as lucrative, as unworthy of a-great Prince, as 
it was proper to fill his Coffers ; yet theFlat- 
terers, who followed his Court, and ſtudied his 
Motions, invented a thouſand Reaſons to 
prove it for his Honour. For Monarchs, on 

whom all things ſmile; and who are favour- 
ed by Fortune, never fail to have every 
thing they do approved. With them, what 
other Merit than acquiring their End? They 
confound y Succeſs with Juſtice. - 
Alex the Great, ho could not help 


being aſtoniſhed himſelf at the Rapidity — 
E $ 
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his Victories, and who every where found 
new Subjects of Aſtoniſhment growing u 
him daily, did nat however forget, that, 
without a Maritime Power, without a fixed 
and ſettled Commerce, his Conqueſts muſt 
not only become uſeleſs, but ruinous; that 
he might indeed take the Title of Hero, 
but not of Sovereign, which implies a Per- 
ſon careful and attentive to procure all ſorts 
of Advantages for thoſe, who, by the Law 
of War, are rendered his Subjects. It was 
for this Reaſon, that, after having ruined 
Tyre, and made Carthage tremble, he found- 
ed Alexandria, to be the Seat of that vaſt 
Monarchy, which he had planned to ſerve 
as the common Staple for Commerce ; and, 
if the Expreſſion may be allowed me, to 
knit together the — Parts of the Uni- 
verſe. Nothing could be more beautiful, 
nothing could be more worthy ſo great a 
Soul, than the Choice and Foundation of 
Alexandria. This City was the moſt hap- 
pily fituated in the World, it embraced all 
things, and was capable of ſending, with the 
greateſt Eaſe; and with the leaſt Riſque, into 
all Parts of the Earth. But in the midſt of 
all that Fortune could offer, either agreeable 
or glorious, Alexander died, with him all his 
Projects vaniſhed into nothing, Projects too 
vaſt for whoever is not born to conquer and 
ſubdue the Univerſe. 


He, 
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He, however, who, amongſt his Captains, 
made himſelf Maſter of Egypt, being a Man 
curious in his Temper, -and of an elevated 
Genius, favoured the Eſtabliſhment of Alex- 
andria, and granted her all the Right and 
Privileges the deſerved. He opened again 
the Navigation of the Þ:dies, which had 
been fo long interrupted, and the Facility 
with which this was attended, with the 
tempting Hopes of Gain, drew to his Court 
all who throughly underſtood Trade, and 
all ſuch as were well verſed in Navigation. 
This ought not to aſtoniſh us. We ſee by 
many modern Examples, that as ſoon as 

Commerce is cheriſhed in any Place, and 
exempted from arbitrary Taxes and ruinous 
Impoſitions, Strangers are ſure to flock thi- 
ther. They preſs there, as it were, one over 
the other © to take part in the early —_—_ 

2 anc 


When the Czar, Peter the Firſt, laid the Founda- 
tion of his new City of Peter/burgh, the Deſign was 
as bold, and he ſhewed therein no leſs Thirſt of 
Glory than Alexander, for he reſolved to carry that 
City to as high a Reputation as Alexandria, and there- 
fore he drew thither by all the Methods he could de- 
viſe, Men of Parts and Capacities fit for ſeconding 
his Deſign. Happily for his Memory, that his Suc- 
oeſſors have proſecuted the great and uſeful Under- 
takings he began. Roe 

„This was indeed a ſtupendious Undertaking, 
and the Building of this City coſt the Czar many 
_ *£ Thouſands of his Subjects; but what is peculiarly 
© to his Honour, is the Penetration he ſhewed in 
cc this Eſtabliſhment, It had been objected by how 

| « 0 
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and to ſow, if I durſt uſe the Phraſe, in freſh 
Ground; whereas the moſt certain Mark of 
a ſinking Commerce, and the approaching, 
Ruin of a Country is, when its Inhabitants 
are ſeen flying abroad, who would never a- 
bandon their Country, if the Arts were there 
recompenced, if the general Diſtribution of 
Things were properly maintained for the 
common Benefit of the whole, or in ſhort, 
if they did not perceive Diſcredit to become 
univerſal, This firſt King of EH, that he 
might more and more encourage Commerce 
in f Dominions, and to prevent any other 
N ation from interfering therein, drew the 
Plan of a magnificent City on the Welt Side 
of the Red Sea, that he might be able to in- 
ſpect his Maritime Power in Pan, 2 

judge of the Encouragements neceſſar 
be given for ſtriking out new Channe of 
Trade. But this Deſign meeting with many 
Obſtacles, was not executed till after his 
Death, by Ptolomy Philadelphus, who was 
very expeditious in perfecting this Deſign, 
and gave the new City his Mother's N _ 


ce of the wiſeſt People about him, that inſtead of 
promoting, it would diminiſh the Commerce of 
«© his Empire, by taking away the Trade of Arch- 
«© angel. The Czar very wiſely anſwered, It is true, 
6 i 40 75 take away Part of that Trade, but it will in- 
< creaſe it in bringing it hither, and a great Part will 

4 fill remain at Archangel, at the ſame time that J 
cc raiſe a new Maritime Power in the Baltick, and reu- 
« der myſelf mare conſiderable by the Poſſe en of one 
& Port, than of many dem,. 
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of Berenice. This City joined to a ſafe and 
commodious Port, called Myos-Hormos, which 
quickly became the Mart for the principal 
chandizes of Arabia, India, Perfia, and 
Ethiopia, Theſe Merchandizes being laid 
up there, were thence tran by Camels 
to Coptos, where the public Officers took 
care to embark them on the Nie, and to 
ſee them ſafely conveyed from thence to 


Alexandria, there a conſtant and continual - 


Exchange was made of all the rich Com- 

modities furniſhed from the Eaſt to the Weſt, 
and of the Neceſſaries with which the V 
_ ſupplies the Eaſt, but in leſs Quantity. 
this double Commerce required Carriages, 
Artificers, and a vaſt Train of other Atten- 
dance, Care was taken to form a fine Road 
from Coptos to the Red Sea; and this Road 
was not only lined by a Canal, and furniſh- 
ed with large Reſervoirs of freſh Water at 


convenient Diſtances, but Care was taken alſo 


to erect Magazines and Inns for the Eaſe of 
thoſe who had occafion to tranſport Mer- 
chandizes this Way, and who conſequently 


were obliged to be continually going either 


to or from Alexandria. Beſides this, Pfolomy 
Philadelpbus kept two numerous Fleets, one 
in the Red Sea, and the other in the Medi- 
terranean, to ſcour thoſe Seas of Pyrates, 
and to afford the Merchants all the Protec- 
tion they could with or deſire; a Strain of 
Policy which at once manifeſted his _— 
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his Superiority of his Genius, and his At- 
tention to whatever might increaſe the For- 
tunes of his Subjects; for he was ſenfible, 
that if they ſuſtained great Loſſes at Sea, the 
Weight would not be felt only by Indivi- 
duals, but alſo by the State itſelf. 
It was not the Prolomies alone who were 
eſtabliſhed in Egypt, that had an Eye to 
Maritime Affairs, the Succeſſors of Alexan- 
der were far from neglecting Navigation. 
Seleucus and Antigonus, whom a Trifle ren- 
dered Enemies, ſo much the more irrecon- 
cileable as they had been faſt Friends before, 
equipp'd great Fleets, and mutually attack'd 
each other. This laſt had a Son, who di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by a Spirit of Invention, 
and a perfect Knowledge of the Mechanics; 
he contrived a new ſort of Gallies, and many 
other Naval Machines. Nothing could re- 
fiſt his Genius, and the happy Addreſs with 
which he applied himſelf to ſurmount all 
Obſtacles, enabled him to overcome what 
appeared almoſt impoſſible, and to remove 
thoſe Checks that ſeemed ſuperior both to 
Art and Conſtancy. He came to be regard- 
ed as a Man invincible, or, at leaſt, as a 
Man who found, even in Adverſity, freſh 
Reſources, and whoſe ill F ortunes ſerved 
only to whet his Courage. 

Greece and the Lefjer Aſia divided into 
many Kingdoms, almoſt continually at War 
with each other, and had — Princes 

who 


(3) 
who throughly underſtood the Value of a 
Naval Power, - and diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
duch were Philip and his Son Per- 


ſeus, Kings of Macedon ; Attalus and Eumenes, 


Kings of Pergamus; Prufias, King of Bythi- 
nia; Antiochus, King of Syria, and the | 


Partizan of all the Enemies of the Roman. 


People; Nabis, and ſome other Tyrants, who 
ſettled and fortified themſelves on the Coaſt 
of Greece, But theſe Princes either deſtroy- 
ed each other through ſecret Motives of 
Hatred and Jealouſy, or ſunk at laſt under 
the Weight of the Roman Power. When 
one ſeriouſly conſiders the Arts that Repub- 
lic made uſe of, how ſhe mingled a flatter- 
ing Complaiſance with a Severity in puni 
ing, one needs not be aſtoniſhed, that the 
Univerſe, either humbled by her Arms, or 
ſubmitting through Fear, came at laſt to pay 
her Homage. 'The Romans, by their Cha- 
rater, had a Title to be Maſters of the 
World, and they gained the Poſſeſſion by 
their Conqueſts and their Victories. 


They did not, however, poſſeſs themſelves 


of all the Advantages that are derived from a 
great Force at Sea, till the Beginning of the 
ſecond Punic War, Before that time, they 
had ſhewed a very trivial or ſcarce any Atten- 
tion thereto, either becauſe they were then 
wholly occupied in extending their Domi- 
nions by Land, or that the firſt Misfortunes 
they had experienced on their own Coaſts, 
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to a Trade, where | 


diſguſted them, in 
all Things are to Chance, and where 
there is Danger. But as their Ge- 


nius led them to perſevere in the ſupport of 
whatever they once diſcerned to be certainly 
and inconteſtably uſeful, they no longer a- 
bandoned Maritime Affairs, when they found 
that it was poffible to reconcile them with 
their Views and Intereſts, and one may fafe= 


15 ly ſay, that it was to Carthage, the h- 


tineſs and Obſtinacy of which gave them ſo 


much trouble, that they were chiefly in- 


debted for this Obligation. When therefore 
the Senate of Rome took at laſt the fatal Re- 


ſolution of razing that City to its very Foun- 


dations *, the Conſul C. M. Figulus made 
the following Harangue, by their Order, to 
the Carthaginians. © It is the Sea, the 
mighty Power you have acquired there- 
<« on, the Treaſures you have drawn from 
* thence, that have haſtened your Fall, It 
ig the Sea, and the Power that you poſſeſs 


* The Deſtruction of Carthage was furiouſly - 
<< puſhed by the elder Cato, who was a better Patriot 
than Politician, He was one who never altered his 
« Opinion; and for ſome time before the laſt Punic 
War, he never ſpoke on any Subject whatever in the 
c Senate, but he added, Thi / think, and that Carthage 
<< ought ta be deſtroyed. Scipio Naſica was of another 
Opinion. he thought that while Carthage ſubſiſted, 
« that Spirit of Emulation, ſo neceſſary to withſtand 
«<< Corruption, would be always kept alive in the Ro- 
< man Commonwealth, but that it would be certainly 
« loſt on the Extinction of her Rival. 


en! 
ce thereon, that has tempted you to ſeize Sar. 
dAdinia, Sicily, Spain, that has ſeduced you 
to break your Treaties of Peace, to pil- 
lage our Merchants Ships, and, to AS 7x 
« your to hide your Crimes, by drowning 
% thoſe you found on board them; in one 


« Word, it has been your perfect Know- 
_ « ledge of Maritime Affairs, that made yo 

<« regard nothing elſe, and led you to place 
your Glory in the committing ſuch miſ- 
© chievous Acts, as hitherto we have not 
« been in a Condition, nor had the Power 
to puniſh f.“ | 


I ſhall not pretend here to run into a De- ” 


tail of all the Expeditions entered into by 
the Romans after the Punic Wars, and in 
which they ſhewed ſo extenſive a, Capacity 
in the Conduct of their Arms, ſo perfect a 
Preſence of Mind in all Danger, an In- 
duſtry ſo happy, in gaining the Hearts of all 
People, and making themſelves willingly 
obeyed by thoſe whom they had rendered 
their Subjects by Force. I ſhall only ob- 

| | ſerve, 


Wen almoſt all Furepe united in the Year 1508, 


againſt the Republic of Venice, and engaged in that 


famous Treaty, ſo conſpicuous in Hiſtory by the 
Title of the League of Cambray, they might have al- 
moſt uſed the ſame Harangue to that State. But 


more happy or more able than Carthage, ſhe found a 
way to divide this Crowd of Enemies, and to draw 
over to her Party even thoſe who had before ſeemed 


moſt ardently to with her Deſtruction. 
F \ 
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ferve, that as all their Enterprizes had ſome 

eat End in view, ſo they never failed of 
— great Fleets at Sea, under the Com- 
mand of able and experienced Captains. The 
Love of Glory amongſt them, was the uni- 
verſal Paſſion; and this it was that induced 
them to think that there was ſomething low 
and indecent in all kind of Commerce. 
Quaeſftus omnis, cried out one of them, Pa- 
tribus indecorus * eft, all kind of Traffick 
is beneath the Dignity of Senators. But 
Sentiments ſo rigid ſoftened by degrees; and 
theſe very Romans, who would appear to 
conquer merely to have an Opportunity of 
giving Examples of Probity, Diſintereſted- 
| neſs, and Moderation, began at length to 
vanquiſh, in order to procure the Delights 
and Commodities that they wanted, and 
that they might adorn Taly with the Spoils, 
and render her opulent at theExpence of other 
Nations. The Ruin of Carthage, which 
however was purchaſed by Rivers of Blood, 
ſubjected to Rome all the reſt of Afric, which 
was of infinite Advantage, by ſecuring to 
that proud City a conftant Supply. of Corn; 
and the burning of Corinth, which followed 
afterwards, finiſhed the Demolition of Greece, 
and threw her into a Slavery ſo much the 
more galling, as for ſo long a Tract of Time 
ſhe had been uſed to command. With re- 
ſpect to the Conqueſt made by the Romans 
in Ala, they proved the Source of ſuch im- 
menſe 


CHEE: 


menſe Riches, as were little known to for- 
mer Times; and with theſe Riches were in- 


troduced at Rome, and all the principal Ci- 
ties of Taly, refined Luxury, a ſtudicd Ele- 
gance, which diffuſed itſelf through all, and 
was alike viſible in Buildings, Furniture, 
Dreſs, Gardens, and the Appurtenances to 
the Table. The Love of Plealure, that 
Pomp which ſtrikes the Eye, and that Mag- 
nificence, which captivates the Mind, ba- 
niſhed the antient Severity of Manners, and 
the Romans become now more rich, more 
polite, more voluptuous, diſdained the humble 


Poverty of their Anceſtors, and began to 


form new Notions of Virtue s. 

All then gave way to the Roman Power, 
and Mithridates, who at firſt. durſt oppoſe 
them with ſo much Courage, and afterwards 


called in Artifice and Fraud to his Aſſiſtance, 


ſunk at laſt himſelf, when he ſaw all his Affairs 
declining by Land and Sea. Lucullus, who 
„„ triumph- 


* Remoto Carthaginis metu, ſays Velleius Paterculus, 
ſublatague Imperii emula, a Virtute deſcitum, ad vitia 
ma ue, ra : vetus diſciplina deſerta, nova inducta. i. e. 
The Fear of Carthage being taken away, and all 
Emulation of Empire thereby removed, they deſerted. 
Virtue, went over to the Camp of Vice, and, quit- 
ting their old Diſcipline, introduced a new. Tacitus 
adds the following Strokes, Paulatim diſceſſum ad dili- 
nimenta vitiorum, balnea, & conviviorum elegantiam; 
idgue apud imperitos humanitas vocatur. i. e. Digreſſing 


by degrees, they fell into the ſoſter Vices, Baths, and | 


the Elegance of Eating, which by the Unſkilful is 
ſtiled Humanity or Politeneſs. 
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triumphed over that unfortunate Prince, 
cauſed to be expoſed, among the reſt of the 
Spoils he had taken from him, one hundred 
and ten Prows of Galleys ſheathed with 
Copper, It is well known, that this it was 
that heretofore conſtituted the great Force 
of Ships of War, and rendered them ter- 
rible in the Day of Battle; and as theſe 
Prows were eaſily taken off, they were, in 
the Day of Triumph, carried before the Vic- 
tor, who, beſides, had his Temples adorned 
with a Crown or Circle of Gold, on which 
were emboſs'd the Prows and Poops of Gal- 
leys, intermingled one with another, which 
Crown was lle Navale, or Reftrale. 

But in the midſt of ſo man Advantages, | 
and ſo vaſt a Train of Succeſs, there aroſe 
in the very Boſom of the Re ublic a Mari- 
time Power, that thought to ; 2085 given her 
a mortal Wound. In its firſt Appearance, 
this Power ſeemed very contemptible. It 
was no more than a Handful of Seamen and 

Soldiers who fled from the Rigour of the 
Laws, and having no other 2 than 
their Boldneſs, no other Retreats than the 
Caverns of Rocks, no hope but in flight, 
began to make Courſes, and to pillage the 
Merchants. When theſe Soldiers and Sai- 
lors, whom Chance had united, had taken 
together ſome conſiderable Prizes, they 
plng ged themſelves into all forts of Bruta- 
- ties, till they found themſelves _— to 
cir 
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their primitive Neceſſity, by the Conſump- 
tion © their Booty. X Life fo 8 
not only increaſed their Numbers, but alſo 
drew to them ſome Perſons of greater 
Character, of whom moſt were tempted by 
the Novelty of the thing, and th e reſt com- 
pelled to it by domeſtic Diſtreſſes. There 
were even Senators, and ſome experienced 
Officers, who joined them, and who under- 
took to diſcipline and to conduct them. 
Thus, by degrees, they were formed into a 
Republic of a new kind indeed, but one 
that had conſequently new Laws, and a par- 
ticular Policy agreeable to its Nature, which 
contracted Alliances and Correſpondences in 
all Places, and which did not confine itſelf 
ſo ſtrictly to the Sea, but that its Members 
made frequent Deſcents on the Coaſts, in 
order to ravage the Country, and even to 

t conſiderable Cities under Contributions. 
It hoo d, ſays Plutarch, as if the Trade of 
Piracy, by being lucky, was become more ho- 
nourable. The inteſtine Quarrels, and do- 
meſtic Seditions at Rome, hindered her for a 
long time from applying any Remedy to fo 
flagrant an Evil, or for providing for the Se- 
curity of the 1ta/zan Coaſts. But when the 
People perceived that the great Corn Fleets 
from Egypt and Sicily did not arrive, and 
that all the Neceſſaries of Life were riſen to 
an exceſſive Price, they began not only to 
complain, but to clamour. Pompey _ 


| (38) | 
Laſt charged with the Conduct of this War, 
the Conſequences of which r to be 


a and according to the happy Ex- 
preſſion of an antient Writer, Rupto fadere 
generis humani fic maria bello quaſi tempeſtati 
pracluſerat. And he ſucceeded ſo much the 
better, becauſe Proſperity had ſoftened and 
ſubdued theſe Pyrates, who. owed that Cou-' 
rage that made them invincible, only to their 
Indigence, and yet two Years Thought and 
Toil were found neceſſary and ſcarce ſufficed 
to bring this Affair to a proper Iſſue. It 
was towards the End of this diſagreeable 
War, that Pompey often repeated what an 
illuſtrious Greek had once ſaid before him, 
That be is Maſter at Land who is Maſter at 

Sea. | 
The Romans had hitherto kept within the 
Bounds of the Mediterranean. But when Cz- 
far was Governor of the Gauli, they were ſo 
hardy as to attempt navigating the Ocean, and 
for that reaſon built Ships ſtronger and of 
greater Burthen than they had formerly uſed, 
The new Obſtacles they met with, and 
which it was naturally impoſſible for them to 
foreſee, inſtead of diſcouraging, heightened 
their Courage and their Curioſity. Czfar 
having ſeverely puniſhed the People at Van- 
nes, who had aſſaſſinated his Ambaſladors ; 
and having ſettled the reſt of the Affairs in 
his Government, projected a Deſcent on 
Britain, which muſt have been regarded as 
| | ts 


ww 
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a very hazardous Enterprize at that time of 
day; for that Country was not only un- 
known to the Romans, but, in a great mea- 
fure, alſo to the Gaul themſelves, who had 
only ſkimmed its Coaſts, and bought there 
haſtily ſuch Commodities as they ſtood in 
need of. But Cæſar poſſeſſed, in a ſupreme 
Degree, thoſe Talents which properly con- 
ſtitute a Hero, a Genius capable of forming, 
and a Courage equal to the Execution of the 
greateſt Deſigns. He was likewiſe ſo fortu- 


nate, as in ſpite of all the Interruptions he 


met with to make a Deſcent upon that 
Iſland, and to oblige the People, notwith- 
ſtanding their paſſionate Love of Liberty, to 
ſubmit to pay the Romans Tribute, and to 
yield them conſiderable Impoſitions. 
The new Lights that Cz/ar acquired while 
he governed the Gauli, were of ſingular uſe 
to him in the Civil War, which recalled him 
into Taly. It imported him always to be 
ſuperior at Sea, and with this View he built 
and-equipp'd abundance of Ships, like thoſe 


that he had ſeen in uſe among the Gault; . 


he conformed alſo to their Regulations, and 
that manner of fighting which was peculiar 
to their Marine. He likewiſe made uſe of 
a Stratagem that he had ſeen practiſed by 
the People of Vannes , which was the paint- 

| ing 
„ Britain was, even in theſe early Days, a Ma- 
«© ritime Power, and one great Reaſon why Cæſar 


** attempted the Conqueſt of this Iſland was, * 
cc 
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ing his Veſſels of a light Blue, and having 
his Sails and Yards of a Sea Green, to pre- 
vent being diſcovered at a Diſtance ; and by 
this Attention, and a continual Variation of 
his Contrivances, he very ſeldom attempted 
any thing in which he did not ſucceed. It 
look'd, if we conſider the ſurprizing Swift- 
neſs with which he executed all his Expe+ 
ditions, as if the Winds blew under his Di- 
rection, and that Storms durſt not appoach 
his Fleets. Such is the Lot of happy Men. 
80 I call People for whom favourable Op- 
portunities ſeem to be multiplied, and Cir- 
cumſtances fall out in ſuch a manner, that 
all their Views, all their Enterprizes are at- 
tended with full Succeſs. 

After the Death of Cæſar, which was truly 
deplorable, Auguſtus arrived at the Empire, 
and in Spite of the little Capacity he had for 
martial Affairs in general, or naval Exploits 

yy om wag he obtained many Victories by the 

_ Aſſiſtance and the Experience of his Generals; 
never any Prince wanted Aſſiſtance more than 
he, tho generally ſpeaking, they all want it 
enough. 


<< the Britons had aſſiſted the Gauls by their Fleets. 
© It is indeed true, as our Author ſays, that Cæſar 
tc exacted a Tribute from this Nation; but it was 
c rather impoſed for Form- ſake, than with any real 
© View to Profit; for of all his Expeditions this 
<< ended leaſt to his Honour, which gave the Poet 
«© Lutan an Opportunity of ſaying ſatyrically, that 
<< he had been at the pains to ſeek out the Britons 
6% purely to be beat by them. 


Territa queſitis eflendit terga Britannis. 
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1 Neri 
enough. He began with entirely ruining 
the Maritime Forces of the younger Pompey, 
who in vain endeavoured to ſupport that great 
but unlucky Name . He afterwards fought 
the Battle Actium, which laid at his Feet him 


whom of all his Rivals he had moſt reaſon 


to fear, and whom, in effect, he feared the 


moſt. So great a Victory could not be leſt 


imperfect, 1t gave an Opportunity for eſta- 
bliſhing a Maritime Syſtem, which laſted 
during the whole Reign of Auguſtus. This 
Syſtem conſiſted in having always three ſtout 


Squadrons in a Condition to put to Sea; the 
firſt was ſtationed at Frejus in the Narbon- 


nenflan Gaul, which was to reſtrain the In- 
habitants of the SHaniſh Coaſts, and of thoſe 
Parts of Provence and Languedoc which are 


waſhed by the Mediterranean; the ſecond. 


was at Cape Meſina, for the Security of the 
Navigation in that which was called the 
Lower or Etrurian Sea; the third at Ra- 


venna, 


It is reported of this younger Pompey, that, having 
come to an Accommodation with Authony and Auguſtus, 


he invited them to dine on board his Galley. While 
they were at table, one of his Free- men whiſpered in 
his Ear, Give me but Orders, my Lord, and we will im- 
mediately put to ſea. Maſter then of the Fate of your 
Competitors, it will depend entirely upon yourſelf, whether 
you will or will not enjoy the Empire. Pompey remained 
motionleſs, and durſt not reply, the Enterprize was 
ſuperior to his Genius. There requires for the com- 
mitting great Crimes, or exerting ſublime Virtues, 
better Clay than Men are 83 made of. 
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venna, for OY. the Upper Sea, which is | 
by us commonly called the 1 Adriatick. Beſides 
theſe two laſt e he kept, as we are 
informed by Vegetius, always quarter d near 
the Cape of Meſſina and Ravenna, a certain 
Number of Soldiers ready to embark at a 
Minute's Warning, who are called Claffarit, 
or Marines. Their Duty was to ſerve at 
Sea, in which they were continually ex- 
erciſed. Tiberius, who in mounting the 
Throne affected to fay, Solam Divi Auguſtt 
mentem tantæ molis capacem eſſe, that only 
the Faculties of- the Divine Auguſtus were 

equal to ſo great a Weight, followed for ſome 
time the Plan laid * by his Predeceſſor. 
To him therefore the healing Words were 
addreſſed, not fo much in praiſe of what ha 
had well done, as to excite him to do what 
was right for the future, Peres te Hominum 
Deorumque conſenſus Maris ac Terre regimen 
eſſe voluit. To you, by the Conſent o Men 
and Gods, the Rule of Earth and Sea is 
comm ited. But, by a Fate too common, he 
ſpeedily gave the Lye to this, tting 
Himel. The laſt Vears —— - 
very little anſwerable to the firſt. When 
Sovereigns are no longer jealous or curious 
in the ſupport of Eſtabliſhments 1 
former Reigns, thoſe Eſtabliſhments qui 
degenerate, begin then to languilh, and 
into utter Extinction at laſt, 


Auguſtus 
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Augustus equipped alſo Ships for making 
ns pes — ts Feuer 


| others for exatriinifig the Coaſt of Burope as 
as far as the Cimbrican Ber forces, and 1 
a third fort, which were to ſail up ſueli Ri- 


the Veſſels emplo ed in theſe Coutſes were 


ſtilec Navis Linforie, of Lirferie. Th a 


word, the Rimans never nhdertook ſuch pes 
rilous ot port Voyages as under the 

eign of Auguſtus. That Emperor WG 
— by his Virtues, and by his benificent 
Actions, all Memory of the Cruelties com- 
mitted during the Triumverate, took care to 
ſend into the moſt diſtant Provinces; Men 
of the moſt k atid penetra Parts, 
from whom Grote a moſt rom and 
accurate Detail of all that paſſed there*. But 
at his Death the Empite was — mgm, 
and his Foundations deca 5 
moſt of the Princes wi Ade ka The 
whether by hereditary Right, by Fraud — 
Injuſtice, or by Favour and ſudden Revolts 


of the Soldiers, had little or no Taſte for 


Maritime Affairs, which, like all other great 
and uſeful Coticerns, were inſenſibly aban- 
doned. For this Reaſon, it is impoſſible to 
procecd * me te in this Diſcourſe, or to la 
down things with any Connection which 
& 4 may 


The Emperor Conſtantine, who following the Ex- 


of Auguſtus, had al in the Provinces theſe - 


ample 
ſort of —— Spies, called them his Curioſo . 


vers, the Mouths of which were 6tily Ko]; 
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may * worthy of a wiſe and well con- 
ducted Gian, fince for this there is a 
Blank in Hiſtory. We find there only 
chance Expeditions, fitter to be referred to 


Humour and Caprice, than to true Courage, 
or a juſt Deſire of ſuſtaining the Dignity of 
the Roman Name. 


There are, however, too 1 Facts 
in this Period of Hiſtory, that ought not to 
eſcape me. The firſt reſpects the Emperor 
Claudius Nero, who built, at the Entrance of 
the Port of O/tza, a Mole. equally ſolid and 
ſuperb, defended by two ſtout Out-Works, 

which were carried far into the Sea,. their 
Foundations being laid on a Stone Plat-form 
raiſed on a Flute, which was afterwards ſunk 
to the Bottom. Before his Time, this Port 
was an open Road, and very inſecure, where 
Veſſels had no ſooner caſt Anchor, than they 
were obliged to unlade their Cargoes into 
flat-bottomed Boats, which eaſily remounted 
the Tyber, a Method of Working, which oc- 
caſioned a great many Loſſes, created a great 
Expence, and ſometimes was the Cauſe of 
Shipwrecks, when the Wind changed ſud- 
denly : This Mole, which was erected by 
Claudius Nero, might be juſtly compared to 
the Pharos at Alexandria, though the latter 
fully merited the Inſcription placed thereon. 
King Ptolomy conſecrates this Pile to the Gods, 
who are Deliverers, for the Advantage of all 
 fuch who go to Sea. | 
The 


(4s) 

The tad Fact relates to the Emperor 

Traian, who was pleaſed to augment and 

embelliſh the Port of Ancona, ſo as to ren- 

der it one of the Wonders of the World. 

Round this Port there were vaſt Piazza s, 
where the Merchants talked with Foreigners 


about their Affairs, and ſet out Samples of 


the Merchandize they dealt in; there was a 
little below ſpacious and ſolid Keys, adorned 
with Breaſt-Works of Marble. Thence, by 
large and magnificent Stairs, you deſcended 
to the Strand, where Ships might be faſten- 
ed to a Row of Pillars at equal Diſtances, 
the Tops of which were crowned with the 
Heads of Sea Divinities. The Medals of 
Trajan are to this Day ſufficient Teſtimonies 
of tþ this Magnificence, the like of which the 
Curious may ſeek in vain thro? all the Mari- 
time Cities that make fo great a Noiſe in the 
Morld in our Time. How noble the Example 
of ſo wiſe an Emperor, who inſtead of con- 
ſuming vaſt Sums in the building a Palace, 


or adorning Pleaſure-Gardens, 5 to em- 


ploy them in public Works advantagious to 
s Subjects in a Sea Port | He has been alſo 
recompenced for this in the moſt glorious 
manner ; for after his Deceaſe, they were 
wont to with all Emperors, on their Acceſ- 
fion, the Fortune of Tt and the Goog- 
ne of T rajan.. | 
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A FTER having thus ſpoken of ſo many 
CA, Nations, of whom at this Day we have 
7 a vague and broken Kemer Benner 1 
all next proceed to ſpeak of what more 
nearly and clofely concerns us, I mean, our 
own. Marine. But before I do this, I think 


- it proper to obſerve, that moſt of the States 
of Bu 


rope have been for appropriating to 
themſelves the Sovereignty of ſuch Seas as 
waſh their Coaſts, and excluding others * the 
uſe of them. As for France, incapable of 
£ ing into fo vain a Notion, the has always 
upported her Right of navigating Ships in 

Seas; and the King of Denmark having 
dared in 1637, to diſturb fome Veſſels that 


„ 


were employed in the Whale Fiſhing on the 
Coaſt of Greenland, Lewis XIII. cauſed him 


to 


that there is nothing more frivolous or worſe founded 

Petenfions, one need only read two 
excellent Works compoſed upon this Subject; the one 
by the learned Hugo Grotius, under the Title of Mare 
Liberum ; the other by Theodore Grafwinckel, Advocate 
Fiſcal of the Domaines of the States of Holland, un- 
der the Title of Maris Liberi vindicie. 


CT 
to be informed by Count 4 Avaux his Am- 
baſſador, that all Seas were open to his Sub- 
je&s, and that he was able to maintain them 
in the Poſſeſſion, of which, he would ſuffer 
nobady to doubt, And it is indeed one 
of the firſt Principals * in the Law of Nature, 
as eſtabliſhed by our old Lawyers, Mare com- 
_— elt, — they, & litara, ficut 
ar, ſepilſime reſeriptum, non poſſe quem 
1 i. e. The Sea 1s pale to 
all, and fo are its Caafts; and it is often ſet 
down as Law, that nobody bas a Right to pro- 
bibit Fiſhing in them. 
Lewis XIV. * his Authority ſtill far- 
ther, and employed it not only in favour of 
his Subjects, but alſa of his Allies. For the 
King of England, Charles the Second, in- 


* The Author diſcovers here no ſmall Prejudice 
cin favquy of his Country, He ought certainly, in 
6 juſtice, to have mentioned the Book written in 
+ Anſwer to Gramus by our learned Selden, under the 


Title of Mare Clauſum feu de Damiuis Maris, Libri 


*© duo, Londini 1636, $0; and his Anſwer to the o- 
*© ther Book cited by our Author, in which two 
« Works he has proved, that a Right may be 
acquired over the Sea, that ſuch a Right has 
acquired over our — . our Anceſtors, that it 
has been always ſubmi to by our Neighbours, 
„ nay, that our Kings have granted Commiſſions to 
hear Complaints, even againſt the French King, for 
*© Injuries done at Sea. I ſay, he has proved all this 
Das fully as any thing can be proved by Reafon, Au- 
10 (AT or Evidence; and to his Treatiſes there - 
fore, I beg leave to refer the Engiiþ Reader for 
«« full Satisfaction on this Head.“ 


Cs. 
clining to diſturb the Hollanders, and even 
French, in fiſhing in the Channel, or along 
the Coaſt of Flanders, Lewis XIV. in 1661, 
charged the Count 4 Eſtrades, his Ambaſſa- 
dor, to tell him, „That he was in the 
«wrong to extend his Prohibition of Fiſh- 
« ing to the Prejudice of common Right, 
© which gave that Liberty to all the World; 
« that beſides the Intereſt he had in this, in 
* reſpect to his own Subjects, he could not 
« help aſſiſting, in this caſe, the Dutch, his 
&« Allies, or refuſe them his Interpoſition, 
c having a Maritime Force ſufficient to ren- 
« der him not afraid of being en! in 
te this reſpect, by any Prince in the World *. 

Such were the Terms in which this Prince 
expreſſed himſelf, who, having had the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of good Councils, knew how to ren- 

der 


* ce This is another very Indifferent Proof of the 
© French Independancy at Sea. They engaged in a 
« War with us, in Conjunction with the Dutch, with 
© no other View, than they afterwards engaged in 
« a War on our Side againſt the Dutch, to make 
« the Maritime Powers weaken each other, and to 
« gain Strength and Experience at our Coſt. Now 
«« if there was any Weight in Count 4 Eftrader's De- 
« claration, in favour of the Dutch Right to fiſhing 
© on our Coaſt without our Leave, it was certainly 
& taken away by the French King's joining with us 
in a War againſt Holland; among the Cauſes of 
«« which, this was one, that they had fiſhed in our 
„ Seas without Leave. So that if the French King's 
Authority could avail any thing in this Caſe, here 
«© it is on both Sides, 
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* himſelf powerful in Shipping, and for- 
midable at Sea. 

The Gauls who inhabited along the Coaſts 
of the Ocean, and at the Mouths of great 
Rivers, whence the Lands they occupied 
were called Ripuaries, had too many Ad- 
vantages, too many Iſlands, Capes, Promon- 
tories, Ports, and Havens at their Diſpoſition, 


and, if I may ſo ſay, under their Hands, not 


to turn them to their Uſe ; and as they were 
naturally impetuous, had a ſtrong Deſire of 
changing their Habitation, and were very little 
fitted for domeſtick Employments, — al- 
moſt all applied themſelves to Maritime At- 
fairs. Hence it was that their Reputation 
grew throughly eſtabliſhed in this reſpect, and 
they thought no Country out of their Reach 


to which their Veſſels could carry them; 
and though it be true, that the Romans ſub- 


dued them at Land, and diveſted them of 
their Rights and Privileges, yet is it no leſs 
certain, that they ſeldom gained any Advan- 


tage over them — There yet wanted for 


that ſuch favourable Opportunities, and ſuch 
unforeſeen Events, as equally diſconcert both 
Courage and Prudence. Amongſt the Gauli, 
« as an illuſtrious Prelate of the fifth Cen- 
© tury remarks, every Seaman was as adroit, 
and as able as the beſt Pilots in other Na- 
tions. There were no Enemies in the 
* World more formidable, or more terrible 
cc at dea than the aal. 3 on their 


H cc © Guard, 
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Guard, and alway ready to attack, it was 
0 impoſſible to ſurprize them. If boarding 
© became neceſſary, they leaped into the 
« Enemy's Veſſel, and overturned all before 
them, before you could well expect to ſec 
« them entered. If they chaſed a Veſſel, 
“they infallibly took her, let her be ever 10 
« good a Sailor. If they were- obliged to 
« retire, they performed this with ſuch Ad- 
&« dreſs, as to avoid the ſhameful Reproach 
4 flying. In a word, whey ever ſo much 
« diſtreſſed by Weather, they knew how to 
% manage their Veſſels with ſuch Addrels, 
<« that they were thought to have familia- 
« riſed themſelves with Winds and Storms, 
« and even with Death itſelf.” Is not this 
a perfect Deſcription of our Marine, ſuch as 
we have ſeen it, under an Abraham du Queſne, 
a Marſhal 7. be, a Neſmond, a Pointis, a 
Chevalier John Barth, a Getlagon, or a 2 
Trotin. 
The Reputation of the Gaul ſubſiſted a 
long time, by the Courage which they teſti- 
fied in all their Rencontres, and ſtill more 
by their Courſes and ſudden Irruptions, which 
rendered them infinitely terrible to their 
Enemies, and to all Maritime Nations. Be- 
ſides Navigation, they applied themſelves to 
fiſhing with a kind of F ury, and took great 
Pains in ſearching out ſuch Creatures as are 
now ſtiled Sea-Monſfters, They afterwards 
poliſhed their Teeth, as the Eng/:/þ alſo did, 


and 
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and employed them in adorning the Handles 
of their Battle-Axes, and of their Swords. 
This was one of their famous Pieces of Fi- 
nery. Præcipua viris gloria, ſays Solinus, 
et in armorum nitela. | | | 

For the Roman Emperors who reigned be- 
fore Conſtantine, they had, as I have former- 
ly obſerved, but flight Notions of Maritime 
Affairs; ſo that Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 

the moſt ſincere amongſt them, and beyond 
- queſtion the moſt honeſt Man, ingenuouſly 
acknowledges, /e quidem mundi Dominum eſſe, 
Legem autem Maris, that he was Maſter of 
the Land, but Art and Induſtry was fo at 
Sea. It is in effect the only Senſe that can 
poſſibly be given to the Word Legem. The 
Emperors after Conſtantine, as they grew 
weaker and weaker, were often expoſed to 
the Valour, and even to the Inſults of the 
Gault, who are ſtiled Pyrates in moſt of the 
Panegyricks that were then addreſſed to 
them, Eventu temeritatis oftenderunt Galli ni- 
hil efſe clauſum piratice deſperation, qus na- 
a oy * me Gauls bis ſuf 
ficiently ſhewn, by their daring Attempt, 
that nothing is ſafe from the deſperate At- 
tacks of Pyrates that is acceſſible to __ 
But, in all appearance, they thought to diſ- 
credit the Gauls, who, properly ſpeaking, 
were neither Corſairs nor Sea Rovers, but 
knew how, upon occaſion, to attack or de- 
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fend themſelves couragiouſly, and loved to 
uire new Territories. | 
The Romans loſing, under the Reign of 
Clovis, all that they poſſeſſed: in the Gauls, the 
Inhabitants were at laſt delivered from fo 
long and rigorous a Subjection. That young 
Conqueror, always attended by Victory, but 
not always the moſt ſcrupulous Obſerver of 
Juſtice, founded a great Empire, that, which 
the French have rendered fo conſiderable, and 
ſo much ſuperior to others, an Empire which 
owed its Beginning to his Firmneſs and his 
Courage. All things were then decided by 
great Battles, and Clovis failed not to be al- 
ways at the Head of his Troops, living in a 
familiar Soldier- like manner with his Cap- 
tains, and his Brethren in Arms, There was 
.not conſequently under the firſt Race of our 
Kings, any need of a Maritime Power ; and 
if in thoſe Days they had any Commerce, it 
was only from Cape to Cape, from Creek to 
Creek, and this was managed by ſmall and 
flight Veſſels; they diſcontinued, in thoſe 

Days, all long Voyages. 

Under the ſecond Race of our Kings, 
France found herſelf quickly, diſquieted 
on the Ocean by the Courſes of the Eng- 
liſb and the Danes, and in the Mediterranean 
by thoſe of the Saracens, Wars ſo much the 
more dangerous, and the more fatal, as thoſe 
People exerciſed a thouſand Barbarities, and 
left every where Marks of the Brutality of 

their 
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their Tempers. So many Diſorders, which 
grew greater and 
Charlemagne to an exact Account of the 
State in which at that time all the Ports of 
his Kingdom ſtood, to order all the oldꝰ ones 
to be cleanſed, and to open new. He af- 

terwards ſought to engage, by his Liberality, 
as many experienced Mariners as it was poſ- 
fible, and he made uſe of them in building 
a great Number of Veſſels, which he kept 
conſtantly well equipp'd, and fit to put to 
Sea. And as he ſaw more and more the 
Neceſſity of ſuch an Eſtabliſhment, and diſ- 
cerned plainly, that the Repoſe and Dignity 
of the State —_— thereupon, he under- 
took ſeveral ges in Perſon, that he 
might ſee Thin * his own Eyes, and 
run no riſque of being impoſed upon by the 
Reports of unfaithful or of unſkilful Mini- 
ſters. For this Reaſon that great Man per- 

formed the Functions of Admiral through- 
out the whole Extent of his Kingdom, and 


left it as a Law to his Succeſſors to perform 


it 


b Plutarch reports, that the firſt thing Julius Cz/ar 


did after the Battle of Pharſalia, was to viſit the 


Coaſts of /taly, and to cauſe them to be defended by 
ood Dykes. He alſo took care to build, at the 
outh of the River Böer, Magazines and other 
Edifices for the Conveniency of Merchants and Stran- 
gers coming to Rome. Thus it appears, that in all 


Ages great Men have had very the ſame Views 
the ſame Thoughts, and the ſame — : 


every Day, engaged 


o 
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it with the like Exactneſs every two Years ©: 
But it does not appear that this Ordinance 
was much reſpected. Lewis the Younger 
ſeems to be the only one of our Kings Who 
ever thought of it, and who took ſome Mea- 
ſures, eſpecially about the Year 1102, in or- 
der to renew it. But the Miſchiefs by 
which his Reign was overwhelmed, and a- 
bove all his natural Inconſtancy, would not 
allow him to put the laſt Hand to this Re- 
gulation. | | | | | 
Without entering into the Advantages 
which this Ordinance might have produced, 


© It is faid that Elgar, or Edgar, King of England, 
had a very conſiderable Fleet ſuperbly equipp'd, which 
he divided into three Squadrons, that every Year he 

embarked on board one of theſe Squadrons, in order 

to make the Tour of his Iſland. | 

« I am fully ſatisfied that our Author could have 
cc given a much better Account*of this Matter, if he 
© had ſo pleaſed. He need not have introduced this 
« Fact with it is ſaid, fince we have as good Autho- 
t rity for this Event as for any in our Hiſtory, This 
% Eagar began his Reign in 957, according to the 
« Saxon Chronicle; and as to his Fleet, it conſiſted 
<< of near a thouſand Sail, and he did not coaſt round 
« his Kingdom once a Year in one of the three 
4 Squadrons, but each Squadron carried him to the 
« Extent of its Cruize, and then he embarked on 
« board the other Squadron; and in the Year 973, 
© he cauſed himſelf to be rowed over the River Dre 
„by eight Kings, while himſelf ſteered the Helm; 
and in his Lities he conſtantly uſed this of Lord f 
& the Britiſh Seas, This is a Fact of much greater 
«© Certainty than can be produced for any Naval 
«© Power within this Period of "Time, and therefore 
it deſerves the £22774 Reader's Notice.“ 


(55) ? 
if it had been throughly executed, I thall 
only report a ſhort Paſſage from the Life of 
St. Lewis, This Prince, through a raſh and 
inconſiderate Zeal, had taken upon him the 
Croſs; and as he went to embark at Mer- 
ſailles, he found that ſome Lords had great- 
ly prejudiced the free Navigation of the 
| Rhone, by the Impoſition of certain Duties 
and Tolls. Much diſpleaſed with this man- 
ner of acting, which he eaſily diſeovered 
would in time degenerate into Tyranny, he 


forbid at once all ſuch Impoſitions; and 


when one of theſe Lords had the Inſolence 


to endeavour, under various Pretences, to 


evade this Prohibition, and to continue in 


the Receipt of theſe Duties, the King im- 


mediately ordered his Caſtle to be demoliſh- 
ed, and compelled him, to his no ſmall Dif- 
grace, to give Security never to impede the 
tree Navigation of the River again. This 
ſeaſonable Example of Severity certainly be- 
came very well a Prince, who, in all his 


Voyages, ſought nothing but the common - 


Benefit of his Subjects, and to inform him- 
ſelf of Abuſes and Miſdeeds, in order to ſee 
them corrected, The Romans were wont to 
complain, that their Emperors never ſtirred 
abroad ; but to burthen their Provinces, they 
would undoubtedly have talked in another 
Strain, if thoſe Princes had acted when they 
travelled like St. Lewis. 


But 


„ 
But to return to Charlemagne ;' he eſta- 
bliſhed the principal Seat of his Naval Power 
at Boulogne, where he re-edified the antient 
Pharos *, which Time had — 3 he 
went {till farther, and in order to preſerve a 
kind of Communication through the whole 
Courſe of his Kingdom, he built at certain 
Diſtances little Towers, in which Centinels 
were poſted in the Night-time, who — 
the Word from each other. Theſe 5 
nels were detached from Corps de Gardes, 
who defended the Approaches of the Coalt, 
and took all the Care they could to prevent 
ſuch Deſcents as Foreigners might meditate. 
Upon this Subject the Monk of St. Gal, who 
wrote the Lite of Charlemagne, tells us, ſome- 
what curious enough, and which has the 
Air of a Prediction, if one could but be- 
lieve that Kings have ever the Spirit of Pro- 
ones One Day, fays he, it happened 
cc that 
4 The Li zht-Houſe built by Prolamy Philadelphus i in 
the little Iſland called Pharos, near Alexandria, is that 
which has given its Name to all the reſt. There are 
at this = many of theſe Light-Houſes, which are 
mainta even in Times of War, for the com- 
mon Security of Navigation, There are two Ways 
of making theſe. The firſt reſembles great Lanthorns, 
which are ſurrounded with Plates of Glaſs, or Leaves 
of Talck cut very thin. In the midſt of theſe Lant- | 
horns they place ſeveral Copper Lamps, which are 
lighted at the Entrance of the Night; the other are 
great Chafing-Diſhes of Iron, on which they burn 
Coal, the fatteſt and moſt ſulphurous that can be got. 


The laſt anſwer the End beſt, the former are too apt to 
grow foul, and yield little or no Light. 


(& } 


« that this Prince, being in à Maritime 
« Town of Languedoc, faw from the Win- 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


dow of his Palace ſeveral Ships, which 
kept together, and ſeemed to have a View 
of debarking Troops upon the Coaſt. 
They were in ſome doubt as to the Qua- 


« dity of theſe Veſſels, and as to the true 


cc 
" K 
cc 


cc 
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Meaning of their coming there; ſome 


took them for Ships from Africa, others 
for Engliſh Merchant Men. Charlemagne 
alone conſtantly aſſerted, that they were 


Gorſairs from the North, and that their 
Veſſels had a better Cargo of Arms than 
of Goods, which was ſoon after confirm- 
ed by the Shallops that were ſent to ſee 


what they were. [Theſe Corſairs, ſeeing 


the Number of the People on the Shoar, 
and the ſeveral Motions they made, be- 
gan to doubt that the Maſter was there, 
a Maiter whom they knew to be too at- 
tentive to leave it in their Power to do 
any thing of Conſequence, and therefore 
they immediately bore away. The King, 
however, ſtill kept his Eyes fixed upon 
the Sea, and could not help Og 
Tears. Then turning himſelf to thoſe 
who were about him, and who were fur- 
prized at this Emation; he ſpoke to them 
in the following Terms: If, while I am 
yet living, they have the Boldneſs to 
threaten thus the Coaſts of this Kingdom, 
what will they not do when I am _ 
I 


(35) - 
| A kind of Prophecy which was unhappily, 
but too true, and which was fully accom- 


pliſhed afterwards. 
Another Deſign ſtill more advantageous 


to the Marine was formed by Charlemagne 


after he became Emperor, and that was to 
open a Communication between the Danube 
and the Rhine, in order to have procured a 
direct Paſſage from the Ocean to the Black 
Sea. There could not have been a greater 
Deſign, or better calculated for the Service 
of Germany, which is a vaſt, and, at the ſame 
time, a fruitful Country; but where, through 
the want of Commerce, and of Money, there 
is ſcarce ſuch a thing as Induſtry. Charks 
magne employed on this Deſign many Archi- 
tects, and ſtill more Engineers, wh took 
the Level of the Ground, and marked out a 
Canal; and it is affirmed, that ſome Re- 
mains of their Works were viſible at the Be- 
ginning of the laſt Century. It is but juſt 
to remark, that in all the ſhining Reigns, and 
indeed in all that were ever ſo little enlight- 
ened, they have endeavoured in Francè to 
render Rivers navigable, and to join the 
Ocean to the Mediterranean. This is, in my 
Judgment, an Epocha which does great 
Honour to thoſe Reigns. Something of this 
kind was attempted by Francis the Firſt, af- 
ter he had broke the Chains that held him 
in Spain; but we were not, in thoſe Days, 
lo well verſed in _ Arts requiſite for con- 
ducting 


(59) 
ducting vaſt Quantities of Water, or in ſink- 
ing proper Levels to effect what was aimed 
at. This is a Work that ſeems to be re- 
ſerved for Lewis XIV. who favoured ſo 


many others equally uſeful and worthy of 
him. I ought, however, to acknowledge, 


that the firſt Project of the Canal of Langue- 
doc was ſtruck out under the Auſpice of 
Cardinal *R:ichlreu, who cauſed it to be ex- 
amined with infinite Nicety *, before he 
would afford it his Approbation. The Name 
of that Minifter, to ſay the Truth, may be 
found at the Head of almoſt every thing that 
hath been carried into Execution fince his 
Death, for the Glory and Advantage of the 
Nation. | 3 

The Life of a great Man is not long enough 
for the Accompliſhment of his Projects, and 
his Succeſſor is frequently ſuch a one, as no 
way reſembles him. Charlemagne left behind 
him a Son, who never had a proper Senſe of 
the Dignity of the Throne on which he was 


| ſeated, and who employed Religion, which 


he did not underſtand, in worn, br Merit 
of certain low and ſuperſtitious Practices, 
which Religion itſelf condemns. His other 
Succefſors had. not either greater Talents, 
more elevated Sentiments, or better For- 
| 5,4 B.8 | tune 

* See the Project preſented to Cardinal de Richlieu 
in 1633, for the Junction of the Ocean with the Me- 
diterranean, by Stephen Richot, Engineer to the King, 


and Anthony Baudan, Maſter of the Royal Works in 
Languedoc, This Project was printed the ſame Year. 


tune in War. All things lan anguiſhed, all fell 
to ruin under their Hands, and the Works 
which Charlemagne could only plan, were 
interrupted, and remained imperfect. In 
this general Declenſion of the State, the Bar- 
barians re- commenced their Courſes, the 
North poured out of her Boſom whole Na- 
tions, who embarking on board Fleets, tu- 
multuouſly aſſembled, attacked France on all 
Sides. han entered by the Seine and the 
Loire , others coaſted round the Streigbi 
of Gibraltar, and failed up the Rhone to 
Valence. Murder and Terror Sad ei in the 
Van, and the little Reſiſtance that they 
found upon the Coaſts, rendered them {till 
more fierce and more audacious. In vain 
the Kings, who were Heirs to the Scepter 
of Charlemagne, thundered out, one after an- 
other, ſevere Ordinances, recommending the 
Safe-Guard of the Coaſt, and the Watching, 
for the common Defence, to the Care of the 
Inhabitants' of the Maritime Provinces. I 
happened to theſe Princes, as it will happen 
to every Government cnervated and weaken- 
ed; Laws were multiphed, but nothing was 
cxecu- 


f It is thought that many of theſe Barbarians inha- 
' bited at the Mouth of this River, from whence they 
ſpread afterwards into the Country of Guerande, and 
the Dioceſe of Vannes. Hence it is that, the Celtic 
Language, which is ſtill ſpoke thereabouts, is full of 
foreign Words, which come from the antient Saxon, 
2nd which are not in uſe in any other Part of Lower 
Britanny, | 
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executed ; they made many uſeful Regula- 
tions, but nobody obeyed them. At laſt, it 
became neceſſary to accommodate things 
with ſuch formidable Enemies, and to ſub- 
mit to all the Conditions that thought 
fit to impoſe, and even to yield to them Nor- 
mandy, one of the fineſt Provinces of the 
Kingdom, to cover the reſt from their Pil- 
lages and Inſults. Theſe new Hoſtes, how- 
ever, did, in the end, no leſs Honour to this 
Country, than its ancient Inhabitants. I 
muſt likewiſe remark, that they ſuſtained, by 
many Conqueſts, as well in 1taly as in Greece, 
their firſt Reputation; Conqueſts, however, 
that carried in them always I know not 
what of the Adventurer. | | 
Things having taken this Turn, we for- 
got entirely Maritime Power in France, and 


we never began to dream of it again, till by 


an unaccountable Train of Events, and a ſort 
of ſudden Inſpiration, Kings, Princes, Ec- 
cleſiaſtics, and common People devoted them- 


ſelves to Expeditions into the Holy Land. We | 


were firſt obliged to make uſe of Venetians, 
Genoeſe, and Caſtillans, and to hire Ships of 
them at a vaſt Expence, which retarded 
theſe Expeditions, and hindered them from 
being executed with a certain Activity; for 
want of which, all Affairs, but eſpecially 
thoſe of the Sea, ſucceeded but ill. 

I ſhall run but lightly over the deplorable 
Conſequences that attended theſe Crorſades ; 


2 Enter- 
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Enterprizes that were nt unlucky, and 
were the Means made uſe of to carry them 
into Execution, did by no means anſwer the 
Motive which gave. them Birth, in which 
Men engaged from a,noble Zeal for Religion, 
and in which, at every turn, they belied that 
Zeal by a Conduct incompatible therewith, 
in which nothing was talked of but Virtues, 
at the fame time that it was diſhonoured by 
the Appearance of all ſorts of Vices. The 
great Number of Perſons of Diſtinction who 
paſſed the Seas, the Train and Equipages for 
which they had occaſion, drew our Kings, 
in ſome meaſure, out of that Stupefaction 
under which they had ſo long laboured, with 
reſpect to Maritime Affairs. They them- 
ſelves, con to all the Law of true Poli- 
cy, left their Kingdom, and went in ſearch 
of perilous * in order to deliver 
the Holy Places from the Tyranny of the In- 
fidels, which could be the Effect of nothing 
leis than outragious Fanaticiſm. They built, 
in proceſs of time, by their Orders, ſome 
Ships at Merſailles, and drew together others 
from the Coaſts of Provence and Languedec ; 
but in doing this, they made uſe of harſh 
and violent ethods, took away the 1 
of private Men without the leaſt reſpect 
Property, and thereby put an abeoldte 8 Sip 
to Trade, at leaſt for a Time. But th 
fort of Armaments made without Care, and 
without Choice, could have little or no ” 
ceſs 


Rn 
ceſs, Chance was the ſole Guide, either as 


to the Number of their Veſſels, the manner 


of their failing, or the-Rout they were to 
take; Miſchiefs inſeparable from ſuch a Me- 


thod of going on, in which they might be 


juſtly faid to live from Day to Day. From 
hence were derived thoſe uſeleſs putting in- 
to Ports ſo many abortive Projects, and ſuch 


frequent Shipwrecks. Of theſe, the moſt 


remarkable was that of Philip the Hardy, af- 
ter having ſeen the beſt Part of the French 


Army deſtroyed by the Plague before Tunis, 


and even his own Father, the intrepid St. 
Lewis, expire there, he then thought of no- 
thing but a Retreat. He choſe for this Pur- 
poſe ſuch Veſſels as he thought the beſt Sai- 
lors, and ordered the reſt of his Fleet to fol- 
low him without delay. The Beginning of 
his Expedition was fortunate enough ; in a 
few Days the King landed in Sicihy. But he 
had ſcarce put his Foot on Shore, before 
there aroſe a moſt furious Tempeſt, which 
had two very different Effects. The 

that it drove out to Sea the Ships that were 
already in Port; the ſecond, that it forced 


with like Violence on the Coaſt ſuch as were 


at Sea; nay, it even daſhed the two Squa- 
drons one againſt the other, and buried 
thereby the beſt Part of both in the Bottom 


of the Deep. Here ended that Humour that 
had laſted fo long in fo ſtrange a manner; 


from 


firſt was, - 


— . St — 


and even on Engliſb. But that which wWas 


much as a Sail flying, but barely Maſts and Ropes, 
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from hence forward we heard no more * of 
Croiſades. TE N O07 
It was during the Courſe of this Religious 
War, that a new Office was erected un- 
known to former Times, viz. That of Ad- 
miral. As there was nobody in the King- 
dom who was able to execute it, it was at 
firſt given to Strangers. Thus, under St. 
Lewis, it was executed by Hugues Lartaire 
and Jaques de Levant, both Natives of Genoa, 
it was afterwards conferred on Spaniards, 


at firſt the Recompence of Maritime Toils, 
became, in proceſs of time, the Object of the 
Ambition of our [greateſt Lords, who con- 
tented themſelves with the Poſſeſſion of what 
they could not exerciſe for want of Know- 
ledge and Experience. 

| Tho' 


* We preſerve in the Navy the Remembrance but 
of two high Winds, viz. that in 1688, and that in 
1735. The firſt of theſe is called to this Day the 
High Mind of M. de Mortemar, who was catched by 
it in the Beginning of September, as he was doubling 
Cape Siciey, at the Extremity of the Gulph of Lyons; 
and though the Ships he commanded had not fo 


they were carried away into the Gulph of Palma in 
Sardinia. The ſecond High Wind was on the gth of 
January 1735, and cauſed prodigious Miſchiefs in ſe- 
veral Parts of Europe. 

It ſeems the great Storm in 1703, by which we 
o loſt thirteen Ships of the Royal Navy, and ſuffer- 
« ed, in other reſpects, to the Amount of ſeveral 
© hundred thouſand Pounds, was not ſo ſeverely felt 


« in France.” | 
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© Tho! the Title of Admiral > was not 
uſed in France before the Time of St. Lewrs, 
it appears, however, that, under the Reign 
of Philip Auguſtus, there was a certain Offi- 
cer who, in ſome meaſure, diſcharged the 
ſame Functions. This is what we may 
from du Tilett, in his ſummary Chronicle of 
our Kings : Philip, ſays be, ſeeing that the 
Plague increafed in his Camp. had left the 
« greateſt Part of the Army to the Care of 
« Eudes, Duke of Burgundy, and Ruin Volte, 
a Geneveſe, his General of the Fleet; and 
c after having viſited the Pope at Rome, re- 
turned himſelf into France, where he ar- 
« rived about Chri/tmas.” This mon 
Departure of the King, though it 
ſecret Jealouſy amongſt the other * 
who had — the Croſs, yet it was of in- 
finite Conſequence to him; for, in all ap- 
ce, if he had ſtaid, he had periſhed 
with the reſt of his Troops. If Philip Hu- 
ehen had been at all ſuſceptible of Omens, 
he might have found a plauſible Pretence = | 
is 
As Guyenne, W and Bretagne were not then 
under the Dominion of France, the Governors of 
theſe three Provinces took to themſelves the Titles of 
Admirals; their Example encouraged other Lords, 
0 had Lands on the Sea Shore, to-do the like. 
took, in Contempt of the Royal Authority, 
tyle of Patrimonial Admirals, and aſſumed exceſ- 
= A over the Fiſhery, and over the Com- 


merce. But all theſe pans have ou es 
within this Age and half. 
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this ſudden Return. Thunder had fallen 


five times in one Day upon his Fleet, and 


the Veſſels deſtroyed by it were the neareſt 
to the Ship in which he was embarked. 


While the Kingdom was thus in Motion, 
and ſcarce any thing thought of but the Pro- 


ſecution of the Holy War, ſome naval Ar- 


maments were made in favour of the Houſe 
of Anjou, on whom the Pope had beſtow- 
ed the Crowns of Naples and Sicily in the 


Perſon of Charles the Firſt, Brother to St. 


Leis. But theſe Armaments were as un- 
lucky as they could poſſibly be, through the 
want of Experience and Indocility of the 
Generals, who were abſolutely incapable of 
taking of right Meaſures: And the Houſe of 
Anjou, famous for Acts of Imprudence, did 
not long enjoy theſe two Crowns, Which 
they poſleſſed, in effect, from the vain Libe- 


rality of the Popes, without having any le- 


gal Title. 

To the Crorſades ſucceeded the long and 
important Quarrels between the French and 
Engliſh, on which I ſhall make the two fol- 
lowing Reflections. The firit, that Lewis 
the Younger having eſpouſed Eleanor, ſole 
Heireſs to the Duke of Guyenne, thought 
himſelf afterwards obliged to repudiate this 
Lady, and to reſtore her Territories*, con- 


trary 
i Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who was Emperor in 


right of his Wife, anſwered ſome who adviſed him 
do 


(6) 
trary to all the Rules of ſound Policy. To re- 
venge ſo ſenſible an Affront, (for what is there 
of which an angry Woman is not capable) 
ſhe eſpouſed the King of England, and open- 


ed him a fair Entrance into France, which 


he had never had, but from the Imprudence 
of Lewis the Younger, who' was of a weak 
and bigotted Diſpoſition, -in a manner eaten 
up with Superſtition, - which obliged the 
Heireſs of Guyenne, when ſhe demanded a 
Diſſolution of her Marriage, to ſay, that ſhe 
intended to have taken to her Bed a Prince, 
and not a Monk. The ſecond, That il. 
ham the Baſtard, as he could never have got 
Poſſeſſion of his new Kingdom, but by the 
Aſſiſtance of Philip I. King of France, and 


Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, he ought to have 
preſerved for them an eternal Gratitude. But 


this happy and fortunate Vaſſal, as it falls 
out but too often, forgot his Benefactors, 
and bluſhed at the thoughts of being indebt- 


ed for a Crown, which made him tranſmit 
to his Succeſſors the Seeds of Averſion and 


Hatred, which, in proceſs of time, took 
deeper and deeper Root. At firſt theſe pro- 
ceeded no farther than Menaces, ſecret Plots, 

K 2 | and 


to put her away on account of her outragious De- 


baucheries, Si demittamus uxorem, reddamus & dotem, 
i. e. If we put away the Wife, we muſt refund her 
Portion. Machiavel looks upon this Anſwer as more 
devout than was agreeable to an Emperor, who, in 
virtue of his Rank, was the ſole Judge of what ought 
to be the Puniſhment of ſo infamous a Woman. 


Cee ie ee en a — — —— 
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_ laſted long enough to diſcover a great deal 


One great Miſchief, to which the French 


© waſhed by two Seas almoſt through its 
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and open Challenges of one Kingdom againſt 
another. But a War followed ſoon! 
and the bloodieſt War that the x French an 
Engliſh ever ſuſtaineedeſ. 
As they attacked each other, without the 
leaſt Management, and ſought every Occa- 
ſion of miſchieving each other, there happen 
ed ſeveral Sea-Fights between them, which 


of Maritime Skill. The two moſt conſide- 
fable were that of Bayonne, under Philip the 
Fair, and that of Sluys, in which Philip of 

Halbis loſt the beſt Part of his Fleet, which 
was, in great part, owing to a Miſunder- 
ſtanding amongſt his Officers, and was, in 
ſome meaſure, occaſioned by their not being 
able to preſerve the Advantage of the Wind. 


were liable in all Affairs of this ſort, was 
that remarked by Cardinal d Oſſat, viz. That 
* our antient Kings had never made any 
er great Account of Maritime Power, tho' 
« they had ſo fine, ſo large a Kingdom, 


“ whole 


* One of our Hiſtorians has very juſtly compared 
this War, for its Length and Obſtinacy, to that 
which was heretofore carried on between the Romans 
and the Carthaginians, and which ended at laſt in the 
intire Ruin of the latter. Vroiſſard obſerves, that the 
Engliſh were fo fooliſhly incenſed againſt the French, 
that ſome Gentlemen wore a black Patch upon one 
Eye, from I know not what fort of Vow, that they 
would never ſee with it till they had ſignalized them- 
ſelves by ſome memorable Exploit againſt France. 
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« whole: Extent; they were obliged to 

make uſe: of foreign Veſſels, which never 
obeyed but flowly; and with Reluctance. 
It is true that the Eng did not as yet 
build their own, but had them from Venicr, 
Gema, Hamburg and Dantzick; which 
Cuſtom lafted even to the Reign of Queen 
Ekzabeth. Vet moſt apparent it is, that in 
theſe ſort of Expeditions, the French were 
either leſs able, or leſs happy, than the Eng- 
lib. As to the reſt, Nations ſhewed 
an equal. Valour, or rather an equal Teme- 
rity; and were in all reſpects Rivals worth 
of each other. As to the Battles that were 
fought on Land, they were always exceſc 
fively bloody. But that which Hiſtory has 
thought worthy of remark, is, that thoſe 
who carried the Victory, and remained Ma- 


ſters of the Field of Battle, were not always 


thoſe that deſerved to conquer. Sometimes 
by Impatience, and for want of proper Pre- 
cautions, as at Cre: (Creſfſy ; ſometimes by 
a fooliſh Fierceneſs, as at Poitiers, France 
plunged herſelf into a Series of Miſchiefs 
and Diſgraces, that had well nigh over 
turned her. 

Charles V. ſurnamed the Wiſe, repaired, 
though he had no other Reſources than what 
he found in himſelf, all that was capable of 
being repaired. Shut up in the midſt of 
rolling Tempeſts, ſtruggling under the great- 
eſt Difficulties, he convinced all Europe, that, 

with 
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with Courage, and a certain Force of Ge- 
nius, it is poſſible to oppoſe the Injuries of 
Fortune, and even to them. But 
that which he perfectly underſtood; and 
which he always looked upon as the firſt 
Principle in the Art of Government, was 
this, that to give a Check to the Inſults of 
the Engliſb, it was neceſſary to be more 
erful than they at Sea. This Prince 
therefore ropes +7 his utmoſt Endeavours 
for eſtabliſhing a Fleet, and for gaining the 
abſolute Diſpoſition of that of the Caftillans, 
which was then very numerous. In this 
Project he was very happily. ſeconded by 
Jab de Vienne Seigneur de Couci, who at 
that Time poſſeſſed the Office of Admiral of 
France, and who executed it with ſuch a ſu- 
perior Capacity, that he put it on a level with 
that of Conſtable ; he often repeated to his 
Maſter a Maxim which long Experience had 
taught him, that the Exgliſb were no where 
ſo weak, or ſo eaſy to She defeated as at 
home. This is a Maxim which, with us, 

ought never to be forgot. 
The Succeſſor of Charles V. falling into 
a State of Lunacy, and being conſequently 
in no Condition to manage things himſelf, 
could not ſupport the Regulations introduced 
in the Marine. It funk therefore ſo much 
the - faſter, as the Kingdom was already 
weakened by the Incapacity of its Run, 
all 
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and ſtill more torn by the Intrigues and Out- 
rages of the two powerful Houſes of Bur- 

ndy and Orleans. Add to all this, that the 
Engliſb had introduced themſelves, and were 
fortified in the very Heart of France, and no 
Power, no Force ſeemed capable of driving 
them out, or of forcing them to abandon 
Conqueſts ſo. rapidly eſtabliſhed. There 
were requiſite to this many whimſical and 
extraordinary Events, ſuch as the Ap 
of the famous Pucelle, the finding a Sword 
in a Tomb, which was undoubtedly placed 
there on purpoſe, in order to change the 
Face of Things, and bring back Charles VII. 
to his Capital. The Times were ſo ſtormy, 
and the People 's Minds ſo heated, the King 
himſelf had fo little Power, that it was a 
fair Uſe he made of his good Fortune to fix 
himſelf firmly on his Throne, without think- 
ing of any new Projects. Unhappy is the 
Kingdom that falls into Diſtreſs, that re- 
ceives Injuries, and ſuffers Affronts, with- 
2 having Power to take a quick Re- 
nge! And! in truth, Sire, as ſaid Marſhal 
Aumont to Henry III. the wort i is, that 
6 « the more we yield, the more they tram- 
* ple upon us. Command us either to fight 
« and die for your Service, or drive us from 
about you.” 
The Deſire of being Maſters of the Riches 
of Taly, joined to Councils far from * 
A | it 
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and far from Moderation, engaged i Chur 
VIII. Leis XII Francis I. to endea- 
vour to make g their. Pretenſions to the 


Dutchy of Milan, and the Kingdom of 


Naples. The War which theſe Princes car- 
ried on there, without doubt, too precipi- 
tately promiſed, at firſt, very happy Succeſs; 
but it deceived them in the end, and taught 
them to underſtand, that though Fay 
has been often fattened with the Blood 
of the French, as du Pleſſis-Mornay well ob- 
ſerved, yet the Flower-de-Luce's will never 
flouriſh there. They farther perceived the in- 
diſpenſible Neceſſity of having always con- 
ſiderable Squadrons ready to put to Sea. 
But as thoſe Princes found themſelves in an 
abſolute Want of a naval Force, they 
had recourſe to the Republic of Genoa, and 
took, by force, all the Trading Veſſels be- 
longing to the Merchants belonging to Pro- 
vence and Biſcay. There was not, at that 
time, in the whole Kingdom, ſo much as 
one Naval Arſenal. 

Lei, 


Philip de Comines blames, on ſeveral Occaſions, the 
Expedition that Charles VIII. made into 1taly ; This 
Euter prize, ſays he, ſeemed to all wiſe and experienced 
"Perſons, very dangerous. The King was very Young, 4 
weak Perſon, accompanied by few 2 or good 
"Officers, aud, at the fame time, without Money. The 
N Counſellors he had in his Train, or, as they 
are called by Stephen Paſquier, his Minions, Apprentices 

in War, were Milliam Bri;onnet, Biſhop of St. Malis, 
and 7:hn de Fert, Seneſchal of Beaucaire. 
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Lewis XII. ſoon perceived that his Troops 
ſuffered infinitely by theſe fort of Paſſages, 
and that they diminiſhed by little and little, 

through the Avarice and Jealouſy of Stran- 
, obliged the principal Cities of his King- 

88 * a Fleet, and A 
maintain it, during the War, at their own 
Expence. Paris was comprized in this Re- 
gulation, and rated at a Ship of 800 Tons, 
which threw the whole City into Confuſion. 
The Provoſt of the Merchants, and the Echi- 
vins, went to throw themſelves at the Feet 
of the King, who, touched with their Com- 
plaints, and being naturally of a gentle Diſ- 
poſition, contented himſelf with a Veſſel of 
400. The other Cities, diſpoſed thereto by 
this Example, ſhewed a ready Obedience, 
and contributed all of them in proportion to 
the Capital. : 

There is ſome Appearance that they had 
already begun to work ſeriouſly at eſtabliſh- 
ing a Maritime Power, if it had not been 
for the inteſtine Troubles which followed, 
and divided France into various Factions, ſo 
much the more animated againſt each other, 
as they all acted from a furious and miſ- 
guided Zeal; Men's ® Minds, in general, 

were 
In order to have a diſtinct Idea of the State of the 


Marine at that Time, it will ſuffice to report the fol- 
lowing ſhort Paſſage, 'drawn from the ſecret Inftruc- 
tions given by Philip the Second, King of Spain, me 
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were turned towards War, and under pre- 


tence of Religion, and a falſe Shew of Pub- 
lic Spirit, there was nothing to be ſeen but 
Burnings, Robberies, and Murders. 

The Houſe of Guiſe endeavouring to engroſs 
all Authority to themſelves, and to ſupplant 
thoſe of Chatillon and Montmorenci, they all 


three became ready to facrifice all fort of 
Principle to the Thirſt of Power. I muſt 
however acknowledge, that in the midſt of 
theſe difficult Times, and in ſpite of the Diſ- 


order Affairs were in, they publiſhed two 


Ordinances in relation to the general Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Marine, when one would 
ſcarce imagine they could have been ſo well 


acquainted with ſuch Things. The firſt was 
publiſhed at Amboiſe by Charles IX. in 1 562, 
and the other at Paris, by Henry III. in 1584. 
But theſe Ordinances ſerved rather to — 
the need they had of a Maritime Power, 
than to point out the Means to eſtabliſh it; 
| and 


ed, by way of Diſtinction, Don Philippe prudente, 
when dying, to Philip III. his Son. Do not ſuffer 
% yourſelf, ſaid he, ever to neglect the Navigation 


of both Indies. Upon this the Safety of your Domi- 


« nions, and your own Reputation depends. France 
c“ ought not to give you any Umbrage, torn as ſhe is 
« within by domeſtick Diflentions, and impuiſſant a- 


<< broad, ſhe totally neglects her Affairs at Sea. But 
beware of the Exgliſb, dread the Rebels in the Low 
4 Countries. Theſe alone have the Power and the 


<« Jnclination to perſevere in doing you Miſchief. II 
v< they join together, they can put more than 159 
© Ships to Sea. 
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. 
and I am ready to think, that M. de Villeroy, 
Secretary of State, alluded to this when diſ- 
courſing familiarly with Henry IV. he faid, 
The Kings, his Predeceſſors, in the Times 
« of greateſt Confuſion, had always acted 
« like Kings, and that in thoſe Times, jea- 
« lous of the Reſpect due to the Majeſty of 
„the Throne, he had himſelf ſpoke, writ- 
daten, and commanded like a King.“ 

But by a Series of Diſgraces that follow- 
ed one on the Heels of another, the whole 
Government funk under Henry III. and as 
his Nature, ſays d Aubigne, was ſoft, delicate, 
and ſupple, his Wit and Courage weak, de- 
ſultory, umpatient of Trouble; like all of ſuch 
unequal Complexions, too baſe to be warlike, 
he was inclined to Dances, and effeminate 
Pleaſures, that are the Product of a long 
Peace. | | 

After the Reduction of Paris, and the me- 
morable Examples of Clemency and Good- 
neſs that were given there by Henry IV. he 
applied himſelf to the Care of Navigation 
and Commerce, the Importance of which 
he was ſufficiently inſtructed in, by the ge- 
nerous Succours he received from the Queen 
of England. Such an * Example embolden- 
ed him, and he gave Orders to Preſident 

| L 2 | Jean- 


" Theſe Succours were too dearly paid for in the 
end, England made France but too ſenſible of her Su- 
periority at Sea. Cui plus licet quam par e, plus vult 
quam licet. | | 
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Jeannin, who was then going in Quality of 
Ambaſſador Extrordinary to the States Ge- 
neral, to gain the beſt Lights poſſible into 
theſe Affairs, to bring with him into France 
ſome Sea Officers, who had made long Vay- 
ages. Certainly never any Perſon was more 
properly employed in ſuch a Commiſſion, 
than this wile Ambaſſador, and we ſee in 
the printed Collection of his Negotiations, 
Part of the Meaſures taken by him in this 
reſpect. The Weakneſs of France was then 
ſo great, that ſhe had it not in her Power 
to reſent even the moſt open Afﬀronts. 
Maximilian Bethune, Duke of Sully, has 
reported one in his Oeconomies Royales & Po- 
litiques, of which he was both a Subject and 
a Witneſs. Being at Calais with ſecret In- 
ſtructions for managing a Treaty in England, 
he addreſſed himſelf to M. de Vic, Governor 
of that Place, and Vice Admiral of France, 
and embarked on board his Ship, which car- 
ried a Flag in the Main Top-Maſt-Head, 
He was ſcarce on board, before he perceived 
two Flutes, that, by way of diſtinction, were 
ſent to receive him, and which offered to 
him to London. But theſe Flutes, 
before they would take him in, inſiſted 
that M. de Vic ſhould lower his F lag, and 
render, as the E-g/;/ Officers phraſed it, to 
the King their Maſter, the Honour due to 
him as Sov erexgn of the Seas. The Circum- 
ſtances of the Times, and the Neceſſity of 
Affairs 
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Affairs, obliged both the Ambaſſador and the 
Vice Admiral to ſubmit to fo harth, ſo un- 
juſt, and ſo mortifying a Circumſtance, as 
ihe Count 4 Eftrades, in 1662, demonſtrated 
to Charles IT. and Chancellor Hyde, his firſt 
Miniſter, 

This Remonſtrance, or rather Reproach, 
was occaſioned by a Letter of the 25th of 
January of the ſame Year, written by Lewis 
the Fourteenth, to that Miniſter, and con- 
ceived in the very ſtrongeſt Terms. Nei- 
« ther the King of England, ſays that great 
« Prince, nor thoſe whoſe Counſel he uſes, 
know me ſufficiently as yet, fince they 

pretend to take with me ſuch _ Mea- 
« ſures, and make uſe of a Stiffneſs which 
« favours of Threatening. I don't know a 
« Power under Heaven able to make me 
e move a Step, in that ſort of Road; it is 
very poſſible that I may meet with Miſ- 
« fortune, but it is impoſſible that any thin 
* ſhould ſtrike me with Fear. I thought 


had acquired a better Character in the 


World, and that People had a better Opi- 
nion of me, for I flatter myſelf it is only 
* at London where they make theſe falſe 
« Judgments. It depends upon me, and 
e upon my Conduct, that 98 remain not 
« long under ſuch Errors... . It is, how- 
« ever, true, that nothing can be more in- 
different to me, becauſe I intend ſhortly 
** to * my Naval Force on ſuch a foot, as 


cc « that 


_ caſe, inſtead of thinking, or putting my- 


g 7 IV. laboured, and which was ſo great, 
tl 


doc and Provence durſt attempt to ſtop his 


. —— ws 


We were at laſt forced to have recourſe to a 
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« that the Engliſb ſhall be thankful that I 
ce will yet liſten to any Expedients...... 
« After all, there is nothing touches me fo 
« ſo nearly as a Point of Honour, where 1 
« apprehend the Credit of my Crown to 
« be wounded in the leaſt; for, in ſuch a 


« ſelf in pain about what may happen, I 
« am always ready to hazard my Domini- 
« ons, rather than commit the leaſt Weak- 
te neſs which may tarniſh its Glory, which 
&« I conſider, in all things, as the principal 
« Object of all my Actions.” This is to 
think and ſpeak like a King. 

The Scarcity of Ships, under which Hen- 


at Cardinal Richlieu made no Difficulty 
of ſaying to Lewis XIII. that his Father had 
not ſo much as a ſingle Veſſel at his Com- 
mand]; this Scarcity, I ſay, emboldened the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand to take upon him the 
Sovereignty of the Mediterranean, and to re- 
tain, contrary to the Faith of Treaties, the 
Iſlands of JF and Pomegue, which he had 
ſeized during the Flame of our Civil Wars, 
through the Imprudence of a Governor, 
whom a Party of Pleaſure had drawn to 
Merſeilles. Nobody on the Coaſt of Langue- 


Courſes and his Pyracies; to ſuch a degree 
did the Enemy triumph over our Weaknels. 
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Negotiation , and even to engage the Pope 


to act as a Mediator. Cardinal 4 O//at 
ſpeaks at large of this Matter in one of his 
Letters; he who, notwithſtanding the Purple 
with which he was inveſted, piqued himſelf 

on nothing ſo much as being a good French- 
man. © I with, ſaid he, in caſe we had a 
« Peace, that the King would employ in 
« building a good Number of Galleys at 
« Merſeilles and Toulon, ſuch a Sum as the 
« War might conſume in one, two, or three 
« Months, which would be a thing of great 


Security, Advantage, Ornament, Reputa- 
tion to the Crown of France, and put an 


« end to that Scandal that ſo great a King- 
« dom, waſhed by two Seas, ſhould not 
% have wherewith to defend itſelf by its 
% Naval Force againſt Corſairs and Pyrates, 
much leſs againſt other Princes.“ I am 
much ſurprized, adds the ſame Cardinal in 
another Letter, to ſee France fo utterly un- 
furniſhed with Veſſels, here, where, I ſee all 
the Princes of 7aly, who have each of them 
but an Inch of Sea Coaſt, have, neverthe- 
lefs, their Galleys and a Naval Arſenal. 

The Grand Duke broke a ſecond Time 
with Henry IV. and went over to the Spa- 
niſh Party; and when the King ordered the 
Marquis . Alincourt to remonſtrate ſharply 
to him upon this Subject, the a/zan Prince, 
without being at all diſconcerted, made An- 

| ſwer, 
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ſwer e, „ That the whole Fault is entirely 


« in the King your Maſter. If he had had 
te only forty Galleys in his Port of Mer- 


* ſezlles, I ſhould have taken great Care of 


* acting the Part I have done.” One may 
apply, on this Occaſion, that Maxim of 
Lewis XI. which we find cited in the Rofier 
des Guerres, and which all Princes ought to 
have implanted in their Minds. © Art and 
« Wiſdom are far preferable to Power. For 


e e it very often falls out, that by a bare Diſ- 


« play of their Banners, or happy Diſpoſi- 
« tion of Men in a Line of Battle, 
& Princes have ſtruck their Enemies with 
& Terror, and put them to Flight.” 

But the Time drew on, in which a ſupe- 


rior Genius of the ſmall Number ? of thoſe 


which 
»The King of Portugal, in 1734, made very neat 
the fame Anſwer to the Marquis de Chateauneuf, Am- 


baſſador of France; If your Maſter, ſaid he to him, 
had ſent a Squadron of thirty Sail to cruize between Liſ- 


don and Setubal, as we had agreed, I had never detached 


myſelf from his _ See alſo the Letter of the 


King of Portugal to Pope Clement XI. 


If I may be permitted to compare with Cardinal 
Richlieu a Man who undoubtedly had ſhewn himſelf 


his Equal, Si proſpera fata tuliſſent; it ſhould be Car- 


dinal Aeromi. He revived the Naval Power of Spain; 
but his Diſgrace gave it a mortal Wound. It has 


only languiſhed ever ſince. .. 
„The Reader may find a full Account of this in 2 


Rook publiſhed a fe Years ago, entitled, The Lift 


&« of the Duke de Ripperda, in which there is a large 
© Deſcription of the Methods purſued by this great 


s Stateſman, for attaining ſo extraordinary an End, 
«© 2g 
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which. merit that Title, was to appear in 
France, the Reader will eaſily diſcern that 
I am ſpeaking here of Cardinal de Richlieu, 
whoſe Penetration and Activity piercing 
through every Branch of Government, en- 
abled him to ſupply all its Wants, © I pro- 
e miſe to the King, ſays he, in his Politi- 
« cal Teſtament, to employ all my Induf- 
« try, and all che Authority ** he ſhall be 
«« pleaſed to give me, in order to ruin the 


HHlugonat Party, to repreſs the Pride of the 


« Nobility, to reduce all his Subjects to an 

exact Performance of their Duty, and to 
« carry his Majeſty's Credit amongſt forei 
Nations to Height in which it ought 
to ſtand.” He began ſoon after to lay, 
not by Chance, and at Hazard, but with a 
perfect Judgment, and exact- Knowledge 
the Matter, the Foundation of a Naval 
Power. All the Advantages of this, and all 
the Superi it was capable of conferring, 
the Cabdinal 1 5 abſolutely diſcovered, x 
diſtinguiſhed at the Siege . Rochelle, which. 
he — himſelf Þy the Lights of his 
own Genius, as the principal Engineer, and 
what paſſed there under his own Eyes, in 

relation 

as raiſing a Naval Power in the Space of twen- 

« ty Months; which, however, he accompliſhed 
to the Surprize, ſhall I ſay, or the Terror of all 
Europe; for what, ſave the latter, could juſtify 
the manner in which the * Fleet was de- 
60 ſtoyed ?' 5 At 
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relation to the Deſcent the Engliſh made on 
the Iſland of Rhe, ſufficed to convince him 
of the vaſt Importance, and abſolute Neeeſ- 
ſity of a Naval Power to France. Hence it 
was, that, through the Courſe of his Admi- 
niſtration, he cauſed a vaſt Quantity of Tim- 
ber, fit for building, to be collected, erected 
Magazines, bought abundance of Veſſels; 
and one may fafely fay, that if his principal 
View, on one Side, was to abate the Haugh- 
tineſs of the Houſe of Auſtria, it was, on 
the other, to ſhare with the Engliſb the Em- 
pire of the Sea, and perhaps at a proper 
Juncture to ſeize it. | 

The Charge of Grand Maſter, Chief and 
Superintendant General of the Navigation 
and Commerce of France, to which he was 
raiſed in 1626, on the Reſignation of the 
Duke de Montmorency . This Charge, I — 
gave him an rtunity of ing m 

of the Paget ove N he 
had formed in his Cloſet, and at the ſame 
time ſecured to him all the Honours, and all 
the Prerogatives of the Marine. One of the 
firſt Uſes be made of this, to the great Aſto- 
niſhment of the whole the Court, was to at- 
tack the Duke 4 Eſpernon, who, in Quality 
of Lord of the Territory of Candale, pretended 
to appropriate to himſelf all the Wrecks that 
happened upon the Coaſt of Medoc. The 
Cardinal, ſo much the more ſuperior to other 
Men, becauſe he could never be broughtt to fear 
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any, called this pretended Right in queſtion, 
eſpecially in regard to two Portugueſe Car- 
. Which, in their return — = were 
caſt away on that Coaſt in 1627. The old 
Duke, at that Time Governor of Guyenne 
and of Bourdeaux, reſiſted for ſome time; 
but at laſt it became neceſſary, that he 
ferceſt of all Gaſcoignes, and the moſt of a 
Gaſcoigne that ever Man was, ſhould yield 
to a Power ſuperior. to his own. The Right 
of Admiralty was taken from him, and re- 
united to the Crown. 

A Man of Genius, and one who is well 
acquainted with the Intrigues of Lew:s XIII. 
aſſures us, that the Cardinal received, with 
the beſt Grace in the World, whatever Pro- 
poſitions were made him on the Subject of 
Commerce, that he excited the principal 
Merchants in the Kingdom to travel into 
foreign Countries, in order to examine there 
the moſt curious Manufactures, and to pe- 
netrate the Secrets of particular Traders; 
that, beſides this, he brought, at his own 
Expence, ſeveral rich Traders into France, 
ſuch as Nicholas Witte, of Alcmaer in Hol- 
land; Francis Billoty, of Bruſſels ; Jobn de 
Meurier, Lord of St. Remi de Redan, in Bre- 
tagne, with whom he was wont to retire, 
and to ſpend ſeveral Hours together in a 
free Converſation. There he weighed all 
the Forces of the Kingdom, entered into the 
moſt perplexed Calculations, and the moſt 
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liborious Eagquitles; the principal Deſign-of 
which was, to bring over Foreign Manufac- 
turies, and naturalize them in France. It is 
even faid, that he intended to have formed 
a grand Company for promoting Commerce 
under the Title of a Nacelle de Saint Pierre 
Fleudeliſſee, i. e. the Bark of St. Peter Feuer- 
de- luced. This Company was to have 844 
Factories and Magazines in all the 
Cities of the Kingdom, and was to — un- 
dertaken the general Importation of all the 
ſorts of Merchandize the Nation ſtood in 
need of, even from the moſt diſtant Coun- 
tries. One of the firſt Articles provided, 
that Perſons of any Rank or Condition might 
enter into this Company, enjoy Shares there- 
in, and carry on, under his Direction, Com- 
merce by Sea, without any Apprehenſion of 
their Nobilities being diſparaged * thereby in 
the leaſt. Is it not indeed extraordinary, 
that the Art of deſtroying Men's Lives ſhould 
enoble, and that this of preſerving them, 
procuring the Neceſſaries, the Convenien- 
cies, and even the Delights of Life, ſhould 
be thought a Debaſement ? 

The quick Succeſs with which the firſt 
Deſigns of the Cardinal were attended, = 


3 This Title muſt appear, without doubt, very ex- 
traordinary to ſuch as are not aware, that even in the 
beſt Projects of Cardinal Richlieu, there was always 
fomethiag Romantic, Witneſs his great Attachment 
to Theatrical Pieces, and the bombaſt Names he was 
"pleaſed to give them. 
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the Surprize even of thoſe whom he em- 
ployed, made it evident how great 


Things 
France was able to do, when the employ 
* 


all her Arts, and exerted all her Force, w 


ſmne brought out of Breſt and of Toulon whole 


Fleets ſuperbly equipp'd, and commanded 
by the moſt experienced Officers, when her 
Veſſels ſpread over the Ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, eſtabliſhed every where that Re- 
ſpect which is due to the White Flag, when 
to puniſh Treaſon and Inſolence, ſhe cauſed 
Genoa and Algzers to be bombarded, and 
carried Terror into the very Heart of Afric; 
and in fine, when ſhe alone reſiſted the com- 
bined Fleets of all her Enemies. With re- 
gard to the White Flag, borne by the King's 
Ships, one may juſtly apply the glorious 
Saying of IV. at the Battle of Yuri; 


If by any Accident you ſhould loſe your Stan- 


dards, be ſure to follow the White Plume in my 
Hat, you noill always find it in the way to 
Victory and Honour. | | 
The long and glittering Reign of Leuis 
the Fourteenth, furniſhed the Marine with 
all the Occafions that could be poſſibly wiſh- 
ed, for diſtinguiſhing itſelf by ſhewing Cou- 
rage united to Skill, Briſkneſs in Command, 
and Quickneſs in Execution, Fortitude in 
the midit of Dangers, with the Ability ne- 
ceſſary to the getting out of them. The 
firſt Efforts of a Marine ſo well eſtabliſhed 


and ſo throughly ſtrengthened, carried the 


Glory 
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Glory of the French Name into the moſt 
diſtant Countries, and where we. could 


ſcarce have promiſed ourſelves that it ever 
ſhould have come. Our Nation began to 


flatter itſelf in that moment, that it was ſu- 
perior to all others, or that, at leaſt, it bal- 
lanced them all, ſince Marks of Admiration 
and Reſpect were paid to it, where its Force 


could only be 8 by the Appearance of 


its Ships. | 
Every body knows the Share that the Ma- 


rine had, and that it certainly deſerved to 


have in that Train of glorious Succeſſes with 


which the Reign of Leuis XIV. was thick 


ſown. 1 we enfeebled, by repeat- 


ed Engagements, the Naval Forces of our 


Enemies, and for ſome time hindered their 
appearing with a Fleet at Sea. It was thus 


that the great du Queſne acted, after the City of 
Maſſina gave herſelf to France, he twice beat 


the Dutch Fleet, mortally wounded their 


Admiral de Ruyter, and remained ſole Maſter 
of the Mediterranean. Sometimes we car- 
ried off immenſe Treaſures, which the Mer- 


.chant Ships of the Enemy were tranſporting 
to the Scales of the Levant, witneſs the Lois 


the Engliſb ſuſtained in their Smyrna Fleet in 
1693, or which they brought Som the Eoft 
Indies, of which we have — — 
in the Prizes taken by Meſſ. de Neſmond and 
des Augers. Sometimes, with very ſmall 
Forces, we put our Colonies 1 in ſuch a Poſ- 
ture 
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ture of Defenſe, as not to apprehend any - 
thing, even from the ſuperior Strength of an 
Enemy, Admiral de Ruyter could not, with 
48 Safl, ES een , make him- 


the Fort Royal of Martinico; or 

the Engliſh, with 34 Ships; and 6000 Men, 
cauſed the leaſt Prejudice to Quebec. Some- 
times we carried off entire Fleets of Mer- 
chant or Fiſhing Veſſels, and this too in 
ſpite of the Vigilance of their Convoys, and 
the boiſterous Weather in the Northern Seas. 


Such were the Exploits executed by the fa- 


mous John du Bart, the Count de Fourbin, 
the brave St. Paul, 7 ourouvre, Roquęfeuil; the 
firſt more fortunate than the -reſt in- this; 
that he carried off in 1694, a Fleet laden 
with Corn, at a Time when the Nation ſuf- 
tered by a Famine, and brought them in Tri- 
umph into Dunkirk. Sometimes we made 
Deſcents with that Intrepedity, of which 
the French alone are capable, as when the 
Marſhal 4 Eftrees landed at Tabago, where 
we put under Contribution very ſtrong 
Towns, or took them by Surprize, as in the 
caſe of Carthagena by Pointis, and Rio - 
Janeiro by Gue-Troum. Sometimes we 
niſhed a Republic exceſſively rich by its 
Commerce, proud of its magnificent Palaces, 
and powerful at Sea, obliging her to make 
unheard of Submiſſions, and ſuch as were 
even contrary to the Conſtitution of her Go- 
vernment. Sometimes, with an inferior 
Number 
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Number 'of Ships, we were not afraid to 
attack numerous Fleets, even fuch as were 
double our own, as in the caſe of M. Tour- 
and the 
Point of Bar fleur, —_ he had with him 
no more than fifty Ships of the Line, de- 
fended himſelf againſt fourſcore and eight 
of the Enemy's Ships, a Battle every way 
memorable, and in which the Valour of 
the French equalled the Skill they ſhewed 
in working their Ships. In fine, the Ma- 
rine had full Employment under Leuis XIV. 
and if we had employed it ſtill more uſeful- 


ly, there is the greateſt Appearance that the 


War, which happened on Philip the Fifth's 
mounting the Throne of Spain, and which 
— ſo many Diſaſters, and ſo many 
een in Eurupe, had never happened 
at a 

Anthony Peres, a famous Spaniſh Miniſter, 
who, —4 his Diſgrace, received the Pro- 
tection of the French ond and who wil- 
ling to ſhew, that though he was . Ys 
yet he did not merit the Title of ingra 
was wont to ſay, that to raiſe this — 
to a Superiority over all others, there were 
only three Things wanting, Conſejo, Pelago, 
Roma, A Sage, an impenetrable Council, a 
Maritime Force carefully attended to, and 
no Quarrels or Diſputes about Religion. 
How vaſt a Senſe do theſe golden Words 
contain ! How ought they to be ſtudied Art 
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ſuch as intereſt themſelves in public Events, 
and make them Subjects either of Grief or 
Joy ! How ought it to mortify that fooliſh 
Pride that deſpiſes all antient Rules, and 
that bitter Zeal, which delights only in diſ- 
puting and deſtroyi ng, inſtead of ſeeking to 
bear with, or to lichten each other ! 
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THE 
THIRD PA * 


Have endeavoured to make it evident, by 
J. what Revolutions the Maritime Power 
France has, by degrees, arrived at that 
flouriſhing State to which Lewis XIV. raiſed 
it in his Reign. It remains, at preſent, to 
ſhew how eaſy it is for us to maintain it in the 
fame State, or to reſtore it, if thro! the means 
of any Accideht it is declined, We have, in 
that reſpect, many Advatitages that are want- 
ing to other Natlons in 2 For I reckon 
as nothing the Cor _ of Africk, more pro- 
75 for a ſudden Attack a for a deliberate 
ar; inſolent, when one yields to them; 
Cowards, when attacked; in other reſpects, 
ſober to the laſt degree. How contemptible 
ſoever the Turkiſh Militia may be, it muſt 
however be owned, that they want not, in 
their firſt Attack, a very ſurprizing Ardour, 
which is, in part, founded in the Opinion 
they, entertain, that all Events fall out neceſ- 
ſafily, and that all things * to an inevi- 

table Fatality. 
The 
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The Freneh Flag having, on ſome Occa- 
ſions, been inſulted by the Carſairs of Bar- 
tary, Lewis XIV. who knew how to procure 
every where that Reſpect that was due to 
him, took thereupon an exemplary Venge- 
ance in 1681, the great dy Rueſne purſued, 
by his Orders, the Veſſels of Tripoli into the 
Port of Scio, and there, in ſpite of the Pro» 
tection given them by the Turks/b Baſhaw, 
he attacked them without Heſitation, thun+ 
der'd an them from all his Artillery, and 
ſunk many to the Bottom. The two Bam» 
bardments of Agier in 1682 and 1688, ren- 
dered the ſuperior Power of Leuis XIV. 
conſpicuaus in the higheſt degree. This ſu- 
perb City, after being filled with Murders, 
lood, Ruin, and Deſtruction, demanded 
humbly a Peace, which they obtained, but 
upon the hardeſt Conditions, and fuch as 
they remember to this very Day. 

As to the Advantages which regard the 
Marine, and which France may find in her 
own proper Boſom, they may be reduced tq 
four; of which, the firſt, without Contradic- 
tion, is her Situation, the moſt commodious 
and the moſt advantageous that can be jn the 
World, as well for attacking as defending, 
for diſturbing the Commerce of others, as 
for cultivating her own, ſending to all Pla- 
ces, and receiving trading Veſſels from all 
Parts of the Earth. Hence it was ſaid to 
the late Czar, Peter I. whoſe. Head was al- 
N 2 ways 
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ways full of vaſt Projects, and to the King 
of Sweden, Charles XII. fo unfortunately 
ſinated before Fredericſhal, that if any King- 
dom could aſpire to be the Miſtreſs of all 
her Neighbours, it muſt be France. In ef- 
fect, ſhe is placed in the Middle of Europe, 
nothing can impede, nothing can prove an 
Obſtacle to her. She commands, on the 
one Side, over the Ocean, and it ſeems by 
the vaſt Extent of her Coaſts, by their Turn- 
ings and Windings, that the Seas of Spain, 
Germany, and Flanders ſtruggle to pay her 
Homage; on the other, ſhe is bounded by 
the Mediterranean, looking full upon Bar- 
bary, having on her right Hand, Spain; at 
her left, Nice, Genoa, the Dominions of the 
Grand Duke, and all the reſt of Italy. What 
a Situation is this, if we know but how to 
make uſe of it, and if opening our Eyes to 
our Intereſt, we no longer languiſh in ſoft ef- 
teminate Idleneſs. Wes 
The Engliſb and the Dutch are forced to 
ſtrike out far for whatever is neceſſary to 
them, and are conſtrained to put out to Sea, 
in order to reconnoitre and attack their Ene- 
mies; whereas France is able to attack them, 


as it were, hand to hand, to combat with 


Advantage, and to retire, with Eaſe, which 
are Advantages of no ſmall Conſequences at 
Sea, where Dangers are ſo frequent and fo 
ſudden. But what is ſtill more, foreign Veſ- 


ſels that return from long Voyages, worn 


and 
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and beaten by the Winds and by the Tem- 


peſts, foul in themſelves, and weakly man- 
ned, paſs, as it were, under our Eyes, before, 
in the View, and at the Mercy of France, as 
Cardinal 4 Oſſat obſerves, and in ſpite of 
themſelves muſt approach our Coaſts. One 
may eaſily judge what a ghar this gives, 
of carrying them off, or, at leaſt, diſturbing 
their Navigation, which muſt turn, ſays the 
fame Cardinal, to the Profit and Commodity, 
to the Safety, Grandeur, and Reputation of 
the Crown. 1-2 | | 

As to the reſt, all that I have been ſaying 
here, is not to cry up, or make the Elogium 
of War, in order to turn Men's Minds there- 
to, who have perhaps but too great an Incli- 
nation for it already. I know, on the con- 
trary, all the Merit of a gentle and moderate 


Government, of a Government where Juſtice 


and good Faith preſide, where all Endea- 


vours are uſed to drive out the Seeds of Ha- 


tred and Jealouſy, and where no Pains are 


ſpared in the Cultivation of Tranquility and 
Peace. But to avoid being deceived, ſays 
Cardinal Richlieu, we muſt ſleep like the 


Lion, without ſhutting our Eyes, which 


ought to be continually open, in order to 
foreſee the ſmalleſt Inconveniencies that may 
happen . . . . . For hence it is that we ſo of- 
ten ſee in States, that ſuch Evils as were 
inperceptible in their Origin, and which were 
leaſt thought of, are the moſt dangerous, 

| and 
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and thoſe which prove of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence in the end. 

In effect, a wiſe Prince, and one who has 
regard to his Intereſt, ought to watch atten» 
tiyely over every thing that may contribute to 
the Service, or to the Prejudice of his Crown, 
He ought, with the ſame Vigilance, to weigh 
daily the preſent Situation of his own Kings 
dom, and of the other Kingdoms that = 
round him. While the Balance continues 
even, an eaſy and pleafant Union will cer- 
tainly reign ; but as ſoon as this fails, 
rels, Animoſities, and Diſſentions will ariſe, 
and will increaſe. France is too clear lights 
ed ever to be ignorant of the Extent of her 
Power, and nothing can qutrage her more 
ſenſibly, than to ſuſpect her being ignorant 
of it. Always ready to declare War, ſhe 
ought, however, never to attempt it unjuſt- 
ly, ever in a Condition to defend herſelf, 
ſhe ſhould never be in a Diſpoſition to bear 
Injuries. YVentendum tunc ad arma, ſaid The- 
odoric, King of Italy, tum lacum apud adver- 
farias Fuftitia non "foteſt reherire, i. e. We 
are then to have recourſe to Arms, when 
Juſtice no longer finds place amongſt our 
Adverſaries. 

It is reported, that Henry III. imagined 
one Night that he was in —— midſt of a 
Troop of Lions, Tygers, and Leopards ready 
to devour him; and the next Morning, quite 


out of his Wits, and terrified about the Con- 
2 EE, {equences 


„% 
ſequences of a Dream, which he ought to 
have defpiſed, flew to the Caſtle of Madrid, 
whete he kept a great many foreign wild 
Beaſts, and ordered them to be all killed in 
his Preſenee. This Tragedy ſettled his Mind, 
as idle and ridiculous as it was. Any one 
might have whiſpered in his Far, the Ani- 
mals that threatened you, were not thoſe in 

our Menagerie, but, on the contrary, your 
eighbours, always diſpoſed to hurt you, 

and above all, your Maritime Neighbours. 
The ſecond Advantage in which we ought 
to think ourſelves happy, is the Security of 
our Coaſts, which in a manner defend them- 
ſelves, and which have hithetto defeated all 
the Deſcents that ever were attempted on 
them. Witneſs thoſe that Admiral Tromp 
would have made in 1674, not only at the 
Mouths of the Loire and of the Groyne, but 
along the Coalts of Bretagne, Poitou, Sain- 
lunge, and Genn. He found that all was 
ſo well guarded, and that every where fo . 
good Orders were given, that he durſt at- 

tempt nothing conſiderable. Witneſs agai 

the Deſcent attempted by my Lord Berkl: 
in 1694, at Cumurrt, in which the 2 
loſt upwards of 1200 Men, with General 
Talmaſh, who commanded the Troops that 
were debarked. The French, however, op- 
poſed him with no more than two Indepen- 
dent Companies of Marines, and the Militia 
appointed for the Defence of the Coaſt. 
| Piqued 


. 
Piqued at this unfortunate Exx ; Lord 
Berkley attempted ſeveral other Deſcents on 


Normandy and Flanders, none which; hows 


ever, were attended with any better Succeſs, 
To this natural Security of our Coaſts, 


which enables us to fave a mighty Expence, 


may be added the Fertility of our Mari- 
time Provinces, as well as thoſe that are 
waſhed by the Ocean, a Fertility which ren- 
ders them extremely agrecable, opulent, and 
populous, by drawing to them a vaſt Con- 


_ courſe of Strangers. All the other Kingdoms 


of Europe, on the contrary, complain of the 
unlucky Situation of their Coaſts, Here they 
are abſolutely barren, and full of Mountains 


of Sand. There grows nothing that is uſe- 


ful, nothing that comes to Maturity farther 
off both Country and People ſeem alike ne- 
glected by Nature. Theſe Kingdoms, how- 
ever, have an Advantage that is peculiar to 
them, and which I could almoſt envy them, 
it is this, that the Sea waſhes their principal 
Cities where the Court makes its Reſidence, 
and where we ſee united all the Politeneſs 


attending a Royal Preſence, with all the Force 


that depends on a Maritime Strength. One 


admires there the Art and Intelligence that is 


neceſſary to make the ſeveral Parts of ſo vaſt 
a Machine move in regular Order, and in 
ſuch a manner, as to aſſt each other, 

take by the Hand, if I may be allowed ſo 
to ſay, Riches and Conveniencies from all 
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Quarters, every body intereſts himſelf in the 
Proſperity of Trade; and none are fo blind 
as not to ſee, none ſo obſtinate not to ac- 
knowledge, that upon this depends the Hap- 
pineſs of the State. This is what happens 
every Day in Portugal, Muſcovy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Great Britain, and Holland, of which 
all the capital Cities ſtand upon; or very near 
the Sea. Paris, on the contrary, knows no- 
thing of it, but by mainied Relations; and, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, Stories at ſecond hand. One 
{ces there a voluntary Indolence throughout, 
which concerns itſelf about nothing that 
does not conduce either to Amuſement or 
to Pleaſure ; and I am very poſitive, that as 
to half the Things that are conſumed, and 
half the Rarities that are admir'd there, they 
know not by what Country, or by whoſe 
Induſtry they are ſo obliged. 

This Ignorance, which is almoſt general, 
of what 1s produced in our own Country, 


and what comes from abroad of the Neceſ- 


laries of Life, or that ſerve to nouriſh Lazi- 
neſs, and increaſe Luxury, affords room for 
that ſlight Regard, or rather abſolute Con- 
tempt, that is had for Navigation and Com- 
merce. But this unjuſt Contempt would be 
quickly extinguiſhed, if inſtead of a ſedentary 
Education, always within the Shadow of the 
Houſe in which they were born, we took 
care to make ſuch young People travel, as 
ſeem deſtined, either by their Birth or For- 

O | tune, 
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tune, to the firſt Places in the Government, 
if we explain to them exactly all that re- 
lates to our Colonies, all that is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to ſupply the Wants of this King- 
dom, which daily grow more and more, if 
we inſtructed them in the principal Manu- 
factures that employ and enrich our ſeveral 
Provinces, and point out to them ſuch as 
are beginning to decay, and ſuch as, though 
they are abſolutely decay'd, might yet be 
reſtored, and brought. to be of infinite Be- 
nefit to the Kingdom *, by 3 the 
going out of great Sums into foreign Parts, 
if, in fine, one made them perfectly compre- 
hend the three Branches that conſtitute the 
Riches of a Kingdom, vig. Eſtates in Land, 
Trade, and Manufactures, if one ſhewed them 
the Connection of theſe three Branches, and 


how they 'ought mutually to prop and to 


ſupport each other, how the real Effects of 
any Country augment in Value, in Propor- 


lt is aſtoniſhing, that we are not able, in France, 
to make Linſeed Oil. All our Seed, as ſoon as it's ga- 
ther'd, is fent away into Holland, where it is convert- 
ed into Oil. They ſend us other Seed to ſow ; and 
this Commerce, which, at firſt ſight, ſeems ſo trifling, 
amounts annually to ſeven or 800,000 J. 
« We borrowed this Art of making Linſeed Oil 


from the Dutch, and it is now exerciſed with great 


Profit in ſeveral Parts of England. The true Rea- 
<« ſon why it has not been hitherto introduced in 
« France, I take to be this, that the French are but 
<« indifferent Proficients in Wheel-work, and this 
« Oll is made by a Water-Mill.“ 
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tion, as Commerce and Manufactures, are 
themſelves augmented, and thereby the Cir- 
culation of Gold and Silver, which is become 
the Standard, the common Meaſure of the 
Confidence of the Publick, and the Autho- 
rity of the Sovereign ; all this ſhould be laid 
down in a clear and familiar Method, and 
in juſt and evident Calculations, in order 
to avoid loading the Memory too much. 
Would not ſuch an Education be infinitely 
more valuable, than thoſe of which we 
are at preſent ſo fond? Would there not 

ariſe from thence both greater 1 for, 
and greater Profit to the Common Weal? 
The third Advantage that France enjoys, 
is, that the moſt conſiderable Armaments 
may be there made with the greateſt Readi- 
neſs and Facility. She not only draws out 
of her own Stores almoſt all the Materials 
requiſite to a Maritime Force, but ſhe nou- 
riſhes alſo, within the Compaſs of her Do- 
minions, an infinite Number of able Artifi- 
cers, capable of employing theſe Materials in 
the beſt manner. 'T here are likewiſe, amongſt 
theſe Workmen, ſome very ingenious Diſ- 
coveries, very little known abroad, and 
which having been made at difterent Times, 
have paſſed as a kind of Legacies from Pa- 
rents to their Children. Theſe Diſcoveries 
do not conſiſt in perplex'd Reaſonings, but 
in Experiments and Facts, which ſuffice for 
the current Service of the Marine, where, 
02 gene- 
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tune, to the firſt Places in the Government, 
if we explain to them exactly all that re- 
lates to our Colonies, all that is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to ſupply the Wants of this King- 
dom, which daily grow more and more, if 
we inſtructed them in the principal Manu- 
factures that employ and enrich our ſeveral 
Provinces, and point out to them ſuch as 
are beginning to decay, and ſuch as, though 
they are abſolutely decay d, might yet be 
reſtored, and brought to be of infinite Be- 
nefit to the Kingdom *, by ae. the 
going out of great Sums into foreign Parts, 
if, in fine, one made them perfectly compre- 
hend the three Branches that conſtitute the 
Riches of a Kingdom, v2. Eſtates in Land, 
Trade, and Manufactures, if one ſhewed them 
the Connection of theſe three Branches, and 
how they ought mutually to prop and to 
ſupport each other, how the real Effects of 
any Country augment in Value, in Propor- 

ton, 


It is aſtoniſhing, that we are not able, in France, 
to make Linſeed Oil. All our Seed, as ſoon as it's ga- 
ther'd, is ſent away into Holland, where it is convert- 
ed into Oil. They ſend us other Seed to ſow ; and 
this Commerce, which, at firſt ſight, ſeems ſo trifling, 
amounts annually to ſeven or 800,000 J. 

„We borrowed this Art of making Linſeed Oil 
&« from the Dutch, and it is now exerciſed with great 
Profit in ſeveral Parts of England. The true Rea- 
<« ſon why it has not been hitherto introduced in 
« France, I take to be this, that the French are but 
ce indifferent Proficients in Wheel-work, and this 


Oil is made by a Water-Mill,” 
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tion, as Commerce and Manufactures, are 
themſelves augmented, and thereby the Cir- 
culation of Gold and Silver, which is become 
the Standard, the common Meaſure of the 
Confidence of the Publick, and the Autho- ' 
rity of the Sovereign ; all this ſhould be laid 
down in a clear and familiar Method, and 
in juſt and evident Calculations, in order 
to avoid loading the Memory too much. 
Would not ſuch an Education be infinitely 
more valuable, than thoſe of which we - 
are at preſent ſo fond? Would there not 
ariſe from thence both greater vous for, 
and greater Profit to the Common Weal ? 

The third Advantage that France enjoys, 
is, that the moſt conſiderable Armaments 
may be there made with the greateſt Readi- 
neſs and Facility. She not only draws out 
of her own Stores almoſt all the Materials 
requiſite to a Maritime Force, but ſhe nou- 
riſhes alſo, within the Compaſs of her Do- 
minions, an infinite Number of able Artifi- 
cers, capable of employing theſe Materials in 
the beſt manner. I here are likewiſe, amongſt 
theſe Workmen, ſome very ingenious Diſ- 
coveries, very. little known abroad, and 
which having been made at different Times, 
have paſſed as a kind of Legacies from Pa- 
rents to their Children. Theſe Diſcoveries 
do not conſiſt in perplex'd Reaſonings, but 
in Experiments and Facts, which ſuffice for 
the current Service of the Marine, where, 

O 2 gene- 
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nerally ſpeaking, it is of far greater Con- 
— to execute quickly, than to think 
how a thing may be done nicely, and where 


whatever is performed by Men's Labour, is 


referable to what is done by Machines. 

he Concluſion of all this Matter is, that 
we cannot be too careful in preſerving, this 
Race of Workmen, whoſe Induſtry is per- 
petual, and increaſes as it continues; a Race 
of mean People it's true, but who ſurpaſs, 
in my humble Opinion, the lazy Nobility, 
who make the Purſuit of Pleaſure their ſole 


Occupation; a Nobility, as M. de Sully ſays, 


among whom we find more mongrel Gentlemen, 


who are fit to make Buffoons, Gameſters, or 
Porters, than to employ themſelves in a gene- 
reus Way, in carrying Arms for the Ser- 
vice cf their King, or the Defence of their 
Country. 1 

What I have been ſaying recals to my 
Mind an excellent Remark inſerted by M. 
Colbert, with his own Hand, in the Inſtruc- 


tion which he cauſed to be drawn up in 


1681, for the dying of Wool of all Colours, 
and for improving Drugs, and other Mate- 
rials employed therein : One cannot look, 
“ fays he, on the Fertility of France, or ſee 
“ ſo great a Number of lazy Fellows, who 
© fit uſeleſs, and with their Arms folded, 
c while they might be ſo advantagiouſly 


employed either in the Cultivation of the 
Earth, or in many other Ways, which 


2 wy Na- 
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Nature has pointed out for our Benefit, 
« in order to live at the Expence of the 
*« Blood and Subſtance of others, without 
e blaming the Form of Government, and 
** Negligence of our Anceſtors, and their At- 
« tachment to uſeleſs Employments, which 
« ſerved only to filled their Heads withWind 
* and Smoke, and thereby very often pro- 
« duced ſuch Storms and Tem as went 
e very near deſtroying the * State by the 
% Fury of Civil Wars.“ | 
Before the Time of M. Colbert, we were 
obliged to bring from Holland almoſt every 
kind of Sea Stores, down to the Iron W 
for our Anchors, Match, Cordage, Cables rea- 
dy made, Saltpetre, and even Cannon Pow- 
der, as if there had not been in this Kin 
dom Forges, Hemp, Iron, Saltpetre, Sul. 
phur, or Men capable of going through hard 
Labour. M. Colbert was ag to ba- 
niſh foreign Manufactures, and to eſtabliſh 
Things of this ſoft at home, upon ſo much 
better Footing, as that they ſhould quick]! 
excel thoſe which we formerly — 
He farther reſolved, that we ſhould extract 
from the natural Riches of the Kingdom, 
whatever it was poſſible they ſhould pro- 
duce, He created, in France, Arts, Taſte, 
| | | Genius, 
The moſt cruel and the moſt bloody were thoſe 
excited on account of the new Religion, which was 
introduced into France under Henry II. and gained 


Ground under his Children, who were too weak to 
oppoſe it. | 
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Genius of whit till then, France was ut- 
; and which ſhe has ſince car: 
e ſo — a Perfection, and with re- 
particular Manufactures, he brought 
— 3 — where ſuch Manufactures 
were in the higheſt Perfection, Perſons who 
throughly underſtood them ſettled them in 
this Kingdom, and whoſe Poſterity, enrich- 
ed by his Favours, do, even at-this day, Ho- 
nour a his Choice. How much does ſuch 
an Example deſerve to be followed ? And 
how many illuſtrious Strangers would an 
obliging Reception bring amongſt us? 
I muſt confeſs, that - ſame are ſorts of 
Commodities and Merchandizes neceſſary to 
the Marine, which only the N eee iy 

tries produce. But it il be alwa 3 

theſe, — 


us to provide ourſelves with 


hering conſtantly to the two following Pre- 
cautions; the firſt, maintaining a cloſe Al- 
liance with one of the three great Powers 
in the Baltick; the ſecond, carrying on all 
this Trade in our own Bottoms, without 
ever receiving them at the ſecond or third 
Hand, without paying Commithons, which 
are always heavy © and ruinous, : 


© There are every Year about ſeven er 800 Mer- 
chant Ships that enter the Baltict, of which the beſt 
Part are Dutch ; France (ſeldom ſends above. twenty- 
five, and moſt of theſe go from the ſingle Port of 

Dunkirk, | 
« We 


T "I 


foreign Nations. 


{ +6; 
1 {hall here take notice af a very y ſenſible 
R tion that is obſerved in Eh ne fe tha 
noo =Y _—_ as, the Baſis of dll he 
themfelves are a- 
lone baker to Ft the Conmiodities of 
their own Country, or to import thoſe o 
This Practice puts that 
great Iſland in continual Motion, and is 
Reaſon that Money never circulates there 
a Price tohfidetd oY its real Value. It 
likewiſe hinders a 1 Indolence frott 
comitifiicating itſelf, and ſpreading from one 
to another. That roles Spirit more de- 
jcfting, through à too quick Senſe of Evils, 
than F How to tepalt” them, and 
77 roves thereby, in the end, Ruin 
Fa ee 2 donnection that t there is 
daes all tlie diffetent Parts of the Soci- 
ety is ſo cloſe, that it is ſimply impoſſible, 
that a fingle Petſoh ſhould be hurt, NO 


the tel n * yy. 
„ We > LPN HAT "A to the Biltich, 
e and 23755 Muſcovy. I the Dutch ſend thi; 


ther more Ships than we, it does not follow that 
their Trade is greater, or more beneficial, becauſe 
6c „ they are tied down to bring all their Naval Stores 
from thence ; I mean, from the Baltich, as we 
« were before the Year. 1703, when, upon an At- 
«« tempt made by the Swedes to monopolize ſome of 
their Commodities, it was reſolved ta import Na- 
val Stores from 5e own 271 . hence 
*© we have, at this Day, very tities, as 
« well as of Hemp and Flax, Ng which wel wy formerly, 
6 fa to the Northem Countries, 3s r Nations 
« ſtill do. 
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Though the Times were then very peri- 
lous and difficult, yet we were not altoge- 
ther ignorant of the Value of ſuch a Cuſ- 
tom, even in the Days of Charles IX. In 
effect, that Prince, ſupported by an Ordi- | 


nance of Henry II. his Father prohibited, a- 


bout the middle of the Year 1567, all his 
Subjects to freight any foreign Ships, and all 
Foreigners exporting French Commodities in 
any other than French Bottoms, under Pain 
of Confiſcation, Salt only was excepted, on 
account of the prodigious Sale that was then 
made of that Commodity, a Sale which is 
much ſunk ſince the Hollanders, and other 
People of the North, have thought fit to 
purchaſe it in Portugal, and to be content 
with the ſort that Country yields. Will it be 
believed, that the cutting * off fo antient and 

ſo 


It is impoſſible to inveigh too bitterly, in France, 
pgainſt the Financiers, and all who have to do with 
the Revenue, who ruin every. Thing in the End, and 
ſo hurt Manufactures and Trade, which ought to be 
favoured, as if they intended —— ſhould get any 
2 in the Country, where they dwell, but them - 
elves. | 

« Our Author's Reflections upon this Subject, are 
c very juſt, Theſe Blood-Suckers of the Revenue, 
« deſtroy Trade and Induſtry wherever they come. 
It ought to be the Bufinels of every Government 
cc to raiſe Taxes on their Subjects, at as cheap a Rate 
6 as poſſible ; becauſe nothing ſo ſoon eſtranges the 
« Hearts of People from a Government, as an Ap- 
* prehenſion that they pay more for it than it is 
% worth, or they can afford. For this Reaſon, the 


« People in France rejoice at the Ruin of ſuch Fami- 


cc hes 
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ſo valuable a Branch of Commerce, which 
Cardinal Richlieu eſteemed more than the 
Spaniſh Indies, is owing to nothing but cer- 
tain ill calculated Duties, to which we have 
endeavoured to ſubject it? What Happineſs! 
could this Kingdom be brought once to un- 
derſtand, that every Operation in favour of 


the Revenue, which hurts Commerce, is 


miſchievous in itſelf, and that with regard 
to Commodities that are indiſpenſibly ne- 

ceflary to Life, the Conſumption is always 
proportionable to the Duties impoſed upon 
them? 

The only n that can be made, in 
ſupport of this regards the Want we begin 
to feel in France, of all forts of Wood fit to 
be employ'd in Building. Neither ought this 
Obſervation to be confined only to that ſort 
of Wood, but to all others, that ſerve either 
for Carpenters, Makers of Carriages, or even 
which is deſtined to the Fire. Theſe laſt are 
particularly grown, almoſt every where, ex- 
ceſſively ſcarce, and prodigiouſly dear. Forges, 
Glaſs-Houſes, the Luxury of great Cities, the 
too great Curioſity exerciſed . about dreſ- 
ling good Cheer, have conſumed prodigious 
Quantities, and we have taken no Care to re- 
© lies as have dit vaſt Eſtates by the Revenue 


though they get nothing by their Deſtruction, yet, 
* however ſevere, it hath ſo much the Appearance 


** of Juſtice, that it is impoſſible to hinder the Po- 
*+ pulace from taking a 1 in it.“ 


At 
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in their Offices, on a Suppoſition of their inhe« 
riting their Virtues, took the Title of. f Fo. 
reſters. This Title was principally in Vogue 
under the ſecond Race of our Kings, and we 
are aſſured, that Charlemagne was the firſt 
who beftoged that Title, and that he con- 
ferred on a Saxon Lord, who {ſettled himſelf 
in Flanders, the Coaſts of- which were then 
altogether naked, and expoſed to the Incur- 
ſions of the Danes. It is very probable, that 
theſe great Foreſters performed the Functions 
of a ſort of Officers, who began to be known 
in the Reign of the Emperor Conſtantine, uns 
der the Titles of Comites litoris Saxonici per 
Britanniam, of Comitas Cimbrici & Batavici 
litoris, of Duces tractus Aremoricani, &c, 
Theſe Officers were very powerful, and ac- 


knowledged none for their Superiors but the 


Præfectus Pratorio of the Gauls; they were 
equally charged to look to the Safety of the 
Coaſts, and to the Preſervation of the Fo- 
reſts, Caſtles, and other Edifices, which ſtood 
in, or near the Coaſts. 5 
The 
See Recucil des Rois de mk leur Coronne, & 
Maiſon, &c. par Jean du Tillet. 
«© This Book was firſt printed at Paris, in Puarts, 
« in 1618, and has been always eſteemed a very va- 
<< luable Work. There is a long Dedication ed; 
to Charles IX. and in it we find the Seals of all the 


« French Kings, and an infinite Number of Titles of 
* Treaties, Homages, and other public Papers; and 


„ in order to make the Work more uſeful, the Au- 


i thor has added a ſhort Chronological Hiſtory of 


France, which is equally accurate and entertain- 


$6 ing. 
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The celebrated John du Tillet, firſt Secre- 
cary to the Parliament of Paris, obſerves, 
that the Word Foreſt is derived from an old 
Low Dutch Term, which ſignifies Rivers as 
well as Woods. He :ites, in fu of this, 
ſeveral authentick Charters, which are ſtill 
preſerved in the Archives of the Palais ; a- 
mongſt the reſt, one by which Ch:ldebert 
founding the Abbey of Sr. Germain des Prez, 
yields to it all his Rights on the River Seine, 
as he then held them, adding, as the fame 
Tillet obſerves, and as they were his Foreſt. 
The true Signification of which Term, is 
certainly to be learned from hence, that an- 
tiently all the Banks and Shores, indeed all 
the Places adjacent to the Sea, and to Rivers, 
were filled with Trees; and as they were 
firſt inhabited, grub'd up and cultivated, 
they beſtowed the Name of Foreſt equally 
on all Places where Wood and Water were 
joined, The Neighbourhood retained its 
Denomination after it became more peopled. 
But by degrees, as Inhabitants began to in- 
creaſe, and Barbariſm gave way to ſofter 
Manners, to more poliſh'd Converſation, 
and to Pleaſures, Towns were formed, Arts 
were introduced, and the Conveniencies of 
Life were refined and improved every Day, 
It was neceflary to ſacrifice to theſe Uſes a 
great Quantity of Wood, in order to give 
People, it we may fo ſpeak, room to breathe. 
Hence it came to pals, that, preſerving a few 

| Trees 
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Trees for Ornaments, they cut down all the 
reſt, without reflecting that a very tranſitory 
Satisfaction would induce frequent and griev- 
ous Fits of Repentance. In effect, the com- 
mon Complaint throughout almoſt every 
Part of the Kingdom is, that there is no 
Wood left, or at leaſt, that the People are 
ruined by the Expence of its Carriage. 
The late Marquis Seignelai, whoſe Views 
extended to Futurity, had formed a Deſign 
[| | of cauſing all the Sea Shore to be planted 
4 with Timber fit for Ship-Building. I don't 
| know what Obſtacle hindered that Defign, 
I" | which was undoubtedly worthy the moſt 
it; | clear-fighted Miniſtry. It may be that, af- 
1 ter mature Deliberation, M. de Seignelai be- 
gan to diſtruſt the French Genius, always 
| | ready to ſeize, with Ardour, new Schemes, 
14 and to abandon them afterwards out of pure 
| 


— N 


18 Diſtaſte. He was afraid that a Project, 
4 which required an Age, or an Age and a 
| i | Half, to bring it to Perfection, would appear 
il a chimerical Project. For the Bulk of our 
10 | Nation, through a Rapidity and Intempe- 
| rance of Taſte, would have us propoſe, and 


1: | execute, at the fame time, and would have 
. Invention and Perfection appear almoſt to- 
| | gether. Works that require great Applica- 


tion, ſays Cardinal Richlieu, are little agree- 

able to our Humour, or natural Diſpoſition. 
The laſt Advantage reſpects the Order of 
Government; and, in one word, the whole 
F Syſtem 


a 


enn 
Syſtem of our Marine. The different Uſages, 
Regulations, and Employs, and all ſorts of 
Labours, are diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, that 


they enter into, and corroborate each other, 


ſo as to afford mutual Aſſiſtance. We have 


nothing to fear from what gave ſo much 
Uneaſineſs to the famous Duke de Sully, 
when he became Superintendant of the Fi- 
nances. As he found himelf ſtopp'd at every 
turn by a Heap of uſeleſs Formalities, Diſ- 
putes, and very ilb founded Remonſtrances, 
he could not help ſaying, in a briſk. Tone, 
which exceedingly became him, © great King- 
e doms are not governed by Slips of Paper, 


« Skins of Parchment, Strokes of a Penknife, 


c Scratches of a Pen, vain Words, or, in ſhort, 
« by Imaginations, Fancies, Shrugs and Gri- 
© maces.” The Aim of this Miniſter was to 
quicken, and to render more ſimple the 
Operations of the Treaſury ; and he was juſt- 
ly afraid, that a long Train of Formalities, 
and round-about Methods, ſhould render the 
moſt eſſential, and deciſive Parts of all Affairs 
leſs attended to. In regard to the Marine, 
it is divided into two Corps, who are ſo per- 
fectly well acquainted with their reſpective 
Privileges and Prerogatives, as to obſerve one 


another with ſome degree of Jealouſy, and 


to put each other reciprocally in mind of their 


Duty; and while one of theſe Corps devotes 


itſelf to the Fatigues of War, and diſtin- 
guiſhes itſelf by its Firmneſs and Bravery = 


& 
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the moſt ſhining and Occaſions; the 
other, more tranquil in appearance, ſaves 
it a thouſand Cares, and a thoufand Inquie- 
tudes, which would conſume that Body to 
no purpoſe, Courage begins to grow cold, 


when deprived of its Liberty of Acting in 


its full Extent, or when depreſs'd by many 
important Cares. It wants only favourable 
Occaſions to appear and diſtinguiſh itſelf, 
At leaſt, this is what the great M. Turenne 
believed, eſpecially in the latter Part of his 
Life, and which he generouſly expreſs'd, 
with a Frankneſs and Confidence worthy of 
ſo great a Man. I have, ſaid he, only one 
thing to do, which is to conquer, Choiſi has 
put all the frontier Places into a State of De- 
fence, du Metz takes care of the Artillery, 
and Jacquier makes it his Bufineſs to prevent 
my ever ſuffering for want of Victuals. 

And ſince I have been ſpeaking of M. Tu- 
renne, give me leave to report a fine Sayin 
of his in 1665, to Lewis XIV. who aſk 
him in Confidence, © What would be proper 
© to be done, in caſe Philip IV. of Spain, 
* who was very ill, ſhould happen to die?“ 
M. de Turenne anſwer'd, upon the Spot, “ In 
that caſe, Sire, the Augmentation of your 
« Ships of War, and Galleys, would be of as 
te great Utility as the Increaſe of your Land 
&« Troops, as well in reſpect to what the King 
© of Spain has in the Indies, in Italy, and in 


Sicily, as with regard to Spain itſelf, the 
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ei Entrance of which lies fair and open by the 
« way of Portugal.” An Anſwer like this, 
appears to me deciſive; and if we had rea- 
ſoned in this manner when the Crown of 
Spain devolved on a Branch of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, all had ended well, and we had 
brought England and Holland, joined together, 
to the laſt Extremity, by weakening their 
Trade. I will add further, that, tho” in virtue 
of his Rank as Marſhal General of the Camps 
and Armies of the King, M. de Turenne 
ought to have given his Advice only in that 
fort of War of which was properly his Pro- 
vince; yet, ſuch was the Extent of his Ge- 
nius, and ſo quick his Apprehenſion of Truth, 
as enabled him to diſcern, that there were 
certain Occaſions in which a Maritime Power 
alone ought to be employ'd, and where one 
Victory at Sea is of equal Value to a long 
Series of Victories obtained by Land, the very 
Perfection of Policy is to know how to en- 
ter into theſe Differences, which are ſure to 
eſcape ſuperficial Minds. | 
I return to the eſtabliſhed Order in the 
Marine of France, and I muſt confeſs, that 
that which diſtinguiſhes it in a particular 
manner is, that Military Corps of which it is 
compoſed, and which has an Air of Dig- 
nity, which diffuſes itſelf over all its Parts. 
Conſidered in this Light, there is not one in 
Europe, which ought not to yield to it with 
Reverence, The Character of the Maritime 
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Power of the Dutch, is Oeconomy ; and that 
of the Maritime Force of the Engliſb, is Ac- 
tivity. The firſt, according to the Repub- 
lican Genius, place all Honour in faving, 
and direct all their Views this way. What- 
ever ſhould contribute to the Strength or Se- 
curity of their Ships, they pare off to ſave 
Charges, as far as poſſible, and, by repeated 
Endeavours this way, they expoſe their Veſ- 
ſels to frequent Shipwrecks. I lay it down 
as a thing pretty certain, that, for want of 
theſe neceſſary Precautions, the Dutch loſe 
a Third of the Ships they equip every 
Year, As for the Engliſh, who are more 
judiciouſly covetous, they more than re- 
cover by Quickneſs and Diligence, what 
they lay out in extraordinary Expences. One. 
of their Ships makes as many Trips in four 
Months, as a Dutchman can in five, or even 
in fix; and there is certainly no kind of 
Profit more real, or more certain, than that 
which ariſes from the Shortneſs of Cam- 
paigns, or of Voyages at Sea. The French 
hold a middle Character, as it were, be- 
tween theſe two. Without having the Oe- 
conomy of the Dutch, or the Activity of 
Engliſh, they ſurpaſs them, without Dit- 
ficulty, in the Arangement and Exactneſs of 
their Service, they have gained by this I 
know not what Title, the Superiority and 
Empire, 
But 


('xx5 i) | 
But there happens from hence ſoraetimes, 
two --Inconvenieneies. The firſt is, hat wwe 
think curſelues ebeck'd, as the Marquis de 
Montluc ſays, i we dent march with-all the 
Attendance of a Prince, and yet this ſometimes 
leads us into great Inconventencies. It is bet- 
ter to move like a private Gentleman, and not 
to play the Prince, than by ſtraining things to 
a great Heighth, to run the Hazard of bring- 
ing upon oneſelf ſome Miſchief. The ſecond, 
that, thro' too great Attention to the pro- 
curing every thing neceſſary, we ſometimes - 
go too far, and provide alſo for Superfluities; 
ſo that by an Exceſs of Prudence, we fall 
ſhort in Expedition. However, it 1s fre- 
quently neceſſary to diſpatch, for Succeſs de- 
nds on a certain degree of Boldneſs, and 
not ſeldom on a ſingle Stroke. In great Af- 
fairs, ſays Cardinal 4 Oſſat, in a Letter to 
M. Villeroy, in order to avoid à great Evil, 
or to gain à great good, one muſt venture, and 
fut ſomething to the Riſk, and reſolue at once, 
and, without delay, to get out of a bad Situa- 
tion in the briſkeſt and quickeſt manner poſ 
ſible, 
It is eaſy to judge, from what I have been 
ſaying, that French Veſſels ought, in general, 
to be better armed, and better equipp'd, than 
thoſe of all other Nations. In them, there 
is nothing wanting, as to what is requiſite 
for the Campaign, or for the Preſervation of 
the Seamen and Soldiers embark'd. For in 
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our Marine, we know perfectly well the Va- 
tue of Men's Lives, and eſteem it the high- 
eſt Point of Prudence to take all the Care 
that is poſſible for preſerving them. 

There is ſtill more than all this, we have in 
France, as it were, an entire Nation, who, ex- 
empt from all other Charges and Impoſitions, 
apply themſelves entirely to, and tllink of no- 
thing elſe but Sea Affairs. Their Courſe of 
Life is, undoubtedly, very thorny and labori- 
ous. But as they are bred to it from their In- 
fancy, and as they are plcafed, by a continual 
Variety of Objects, they accuſtom them- 
ſelves to it by little and little, and paſs from 
one Campaign to another, almoſt without 

16 perceiving it: Theſe People, with all this, are 
4 infinitely brave; of Iron, in Point of Labour, 
[| of Steel, in Point of Courage, as Ceſar lays of 
1 the Ancient Gaul. They attempt, beſides 

| f | Things aſtoniſhing, and, in reſpect to which, 
4 | nothing but an Apprenticcſhip s could have 

ENT; c | dimi- 

| * The Claſſes of the Marine, are one of the fineſt 
1 Eſtabliſnments in the Kingdom, and, at the ſame 
1 time, cne of the moſt uſetul and advantagious. Mr. 
1 Arnoux and Eonrepos, Intendants of the Marine, eſta- 
j{ bliſhed them, though, as it but too often happens, 
the Frime Miniſter run away with the Credit. 

«© Theſe Claſſes, that our Author talks of, are no 
c other than the enrolled Seamen in France; and 
* this was firſt fixed, by an Ordinance, dated 22 
« Sept. 1668; the Seaman were then divided into 
% three Claſſes, cf which one was obliged to ſerve. 
«© annually on board the King's Ships, and the other 


two wcre at Liberty to ſerve the Merchants. They 
« hie 
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diminiſhed, in their Eyes, the Peril and the 
Riſk. It is true that our Seamen have one 
diſadvantagious Quality, which is, that, on 
the ſlighteſt Diſcontent, they withdraw, and 
go into Foreign Service : But this Fault, 
however, is not ſingular in them, it is, in- 
deed, the Fault of the whole Nation, curious 
after Novelties, and full of vain Caprice, they 
often quit the Kingdom. Hence it is, that 
one, every where, ſees Frenchmen, and that 


we find them fighting, under every Banner, 


Nullum bellum fine milite Gallo. 

Behold the principal Adyantages of which 
France has a Right to boaſt, and which ſhe 
cannot neglect, but to her Shame, and to her 
Prejudice. Her Situation is ſuch, that I 
repeat it again, all the Nations of Europe 
cannot help looking upon her with an E 
of Jealouſy. It may be, that I ſhall have an 
Objection ſtarted to me here, of little Soli- 
dity indeed, but which, notwithſtanding, has 


| > dazzled, and miſled many Perſons of Me- 


rit. A Maritime Power, ſay they, with 
„ Diſdain, however uſeful, however benefi- 
« cial it may be ſuppoſed at Bottom, draws 
* after it too great an Expence, and has too 
ruinous 
have been ſince diſtributed into five Claſſes. In 
„the Year 1681 there were 60,000 Men enrolled.” 
bh There are People, ſays Amelot de la Houſſaye, who 
pretend to maintain, that there ought to be in France 
only Soldiers and Labourers, without ſaying one 
Word of Trade or Manufactures. Would to God 


that this Maxim may be buried with thoſe who firſt 
invented it! | 
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* ruinous a Train at its Heels, conſequent- 
tc ly it ought rather to be abandoned, on 
« account of the immenſe Sums it muſt 
* coſt, than preſerved for the fake of the 
« Profits that may from it enſue.” “ 

To this Objection, which they endeavour 
to render ſo much the ſtronger, - by many 
affected Computations, I ſhall offer three 
Things, in Anſwer, which are not only 


very weighty, but altogether decifive, and 


I hope they will ſtrike the Reader in fo for- 
cible a manner, as to leave him no Inclina- 
tion to demand any farther, or more ample 
Explication. 

In the firſt place, it is true, that the Ma- 
rine demands Expence, and even Expences 
that are pretty large. But what Part of Go- 
vernment, what Branch of the State does not 
demand them ? Can one ſuſtain a War, can 


one adjuſt the Management of the Revenue, 


can one give a proper Air of Magnificence 
to the King's Houſhold, can one ſecure the 
good Will, or entertain Correſpondences with 
Foreign Nations, without having, in one's 
Hands, confiderable Sums of Money, and 


_ diſpoſing of them in a proper manner, and 


as Neceſſity requires? In great Affairs, ſays 
the Cardinal de Retz, one ought never to re- 
gard Money. A Sovereign is too Rich, while 
diſcovering a Noble Courage, a Greatneſs of 
Soul, quick Parts, and ſtrong Penetration, e- 
ven in his moſt trivial Actions, he a the 

2 
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Commerce, and ManufaFures of his Subjects. 
Before him, the Cardinal 4e Richlieu had re- 
marked, That he ought to be careful in 
« laying up Money to ſupply the Neceſſities 
« of the State, and religiouſly exact in pre- 
« ſerving them, when no Occaſions offered 
« for laying them out, but that he ought to 

« be equally liberal in employing them, 


« whenever the Good of the Publick re- 


« quired it, and to do it in Time, and in 
« proper Meaſure, otherwiſe any Retard- 
«© ment, on ſuch Occaſions, coſts the State, 
every often, extremely dear, by making it 
loſe Opportunities that never are to be re- 
* covert.” 

Beſides, if, for maintaining the Marine, it 
is requiſite to be continually advancing Mo- 
ney, and providing Things long beforehand, I 
dare aver, that the Marine will indemnify with 
Uſury, and not be at all flow in paying. Is 
it not that, that protects and enlivens Trade, 
both at Home and Abroad ? Is it not that, 
that ſecures all our Traders, all our Mer- 
chants, who are diſperſed through all the 
different Parts of the World ; that preſerves 
them, in the midſt. of the Grand Signior's 
Dominions, from Pillages and Infults, to 
which they would be, otherwiſe, ſubject ; 
that procures them Capitulations, and valua- 
ble Privileges on the Coaft of Barbary, and 
in the Scales of the Levant, and enables 
them to ſail, in Safety, wherever the French 
Flag 


at | {290.3 
Flag hath appeared ? Is it not that which, 
in a Time of War, keeps off the Enemies from 
our Coaſts, which would be otherwiſe ra- 
vaged, and preſerves a free Paſſage for the 
Navigation between one Maritime Province 
to another ; in a word, 1s it not that which 
ſo amply fills the Coffers of our Kings, and 


that which gives their Subjects ſo favourable 


an Opening for diſcharging their Superflui- 
ties, by ſending into 1 Countries the 
Fruits of their Harveſt, or of their In- 
duſtry? The Abbey de St. Pierre has ob- 
ſerved, in one of his Political Memoirs, that 
the Balance of our Commerce with Fo- 
reigners, amounts to, at leaſt, One Hundred 
and Fifty Millions a Year, (that is, about 
2 Sterling,) which makes, one 

onth with another, Twelve Millions and 
a half; is it not the Maritime Power that 


preſerves this Balance, and by preſerving it, 


ſuſtains our Credit, always on the Point of 
falling, through the Jealouſy of our Neigh- 
bours. | 
- Secondly, if Cardinal de Richlieu through- 
ly underſtood the thing, and has not car- 
ried it too far in his Political Teſtament, we 
ought to agree, that the principal Riches of 
a State is its Reputation, ſo important to a great 
Prince, that it 1s impoſſible to propoſe to him 
any Advantage that can in any degree compen- 
fate the Loſs of it. But how is that Reputation 
to be acquired and preſerved, that Reputa- 
5 3 tion, 
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tion, Ifay, which Machiavel look d upon 
to be ſo neceflary to all Sovereigns, that he 
called it The Apple of their Eyes? How can a 
Prince ever reckon on his Fame, or ſup- 
poſe that it ſhould force Strangers, delicate 


as to Point of Honour, to acknowledge his 


Superiority, the ſame Cardinal de Nichlieu 
has pointed out two Methods equally noble 
and (ure; the firſt is, to entertain, in all 
Courts, Ambaſſadors, whoſe Birth, Conduct, 
Train, and Expence, may do honour to the 
Maſter who employs them ; the other, to 
ſeize, with the utmoſt Briſkneſs, whatever 
has the leaſt Tendency to increaſe the Do- 
maine of the Marine; to cauſe conſiderable 
Squadrons to be e out, and to let 
them rendevouz regularly every Vear at cer- 
tain Places, ſuch as Cadiz, Genoa, before Al- 
giers, at Copenhagen, and in the Paſſage of 
the Sound. It is there, fo to ſpeak, where 
all the Nations of Europe aſſemble, and 
where it is pr to ſtrike their Eyes, b 

the A e ſtrong e Tis 
there that a Prince, who has a good Repu- 
tation, does more by the bare Interpoſition 
of his Name, than others can do, who are 
leſs eſteemed, with all their Menaces and 
Intrigues. I do not ſpeak of ſtill more nu- 
merous Squadrons, that it may be conveni- 
ent to equip from time to time, and to ſend 
to America, and into the Eaſt Indies, it ſuf- 
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fices me to repeat here what that great Mi- 
niſter, whom I before cited, has ſaid, that 


nothing is more indiſpenſible to a State, than 


its Reputation, the Diminution of which, hows 
ever ſlighted it be, prove a Step to create 


an unlucky Diſpoſition towards its abſolute De- 


clenſion. Ih; 

In the third place, if there be any Exceſs 
in the Marine, if things relating thereto are 
ſometimes puſhed too far, it is not that 
which ought to be accuſed, but the preſent 
Syſtem of Affairs in this Kingdom, in which, 
to ſay the Truth, we ſcarce diſtinguiſh any 
thing that looks like Frugality, Oeconomy, 


or Diſintereſtedneſs. All things are now ex- 


ecuted at a vaſt Expence, and all we do is 
ſwallowed up in gh and Decoration, pri- 
vate Intereſt, in moſt Men's Minds, over- 
balances the Love * of public Good, and that 
Regard which is due to their Country. 
Happy the Hand, who fhall eſtabliſh things 
in their natural Situation ! happy the Age 
in which there ſhall be ſeen a Nobility ac- 
cuſtom'd, from their very Infancy, to a Maſ- 
culine and Generous Virtue, above little In- 
tereſts, deſpiſing frivolous Occupations, and 

even 


i Patrie rem unuſquiſque, nom ſuam, augere debtt. 
Melius eſt enim pauper in divite, quam dives in paupere 


imperio verſari. Val. Max. lib. 4. i. e. A Man ought 


to ſtudy to augment the Public Stock, not his own. 
For it is much better to be poor under a rich Goverv 
ment, than to be rich under a poor one, : 


. 
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even Life itſelf, when oppoſed, to the Gran- 


deur of their Sentiments. I would ſhew, ſays 
the M. de Montluc, to thoſe whom I leave be- 
hind me, that I am this Day the oldeſt Captain 
in France, that I never fought Repoſe, but en- 
deavoured to acquire Honour by doing Service 
to the Kings, my Maſters, which was the ſole 
End and Aim of my Life, flying all thoſe Plea- 


ſures and Delights which turn out of the Road 


of Virtue and true Greatneſs, . young Men, 
whom God hath endowed with commendable 
Parts, and who are on the Point of Advance- 
ment. | 
In regard to Frugality, it is more nece 

to Soldiers, than to any other ſort of Men. Is 
it not then ſhameful, while their Life is thick 
frown with Riſks and Hazards,to be think- 


ing how they may invent. new Delights, 


and pique themſelves on refining Luxury 
and Pleafure? An Emperor was, heretofore, 
treated as looſe and effeminate, becauſe, af- 
ter his Death, a Looking-Glaſs was found 
in his Tent, What an Example this of Ro- 


man Auſterity? Charles V. being once on | 


the point to take the Field, the Townſmen 
of Antæverp and Bruges went to make him 
a Preſent of Hemiſb Pictures, of infinite Va- 
lue, in which were repreſented Bachanalian 
Sports, Marriages, and Country Feaſts. The 
Emperor, who ſcarce deigned to look upon 
them, putting on a ferious Air, faid, Carry 

R 2 back 


In! 
back your Preſents, they don't by am meant 
ſuit 8 I ſee —— in An but Aur Aro 

I ought not to forget here, a Queſtion 
that hath been often handled among the 
Engliſh. They enquire whether the Gentry 
are fitter for Maritime Service than Soldiers 
of Fortune, who have nothing to ſubſiſt on, 
but their Merit and. their Experience ? and, 
with them, it ſeems to be decided in favour 


of the latter. Ir is true, according to Cardi- 
nal de Richlieu, that all Men being equal 


Nature, muſt. ſuffer, with Regret, that Diffe- 
rence which Protection and Riches put between 
them. It is alſo true, that many, who- are 


_ obliged to give way, blame, with Reaſon, thoſe 


who command them to ſhew, that though they 
are inferior to them in Power, yet, in Merit, 
they ſurpaſs them. Wrist? 
But without weighing critically what per 
haps belongs, in a pecul manner, to Eng- 
land, I ſhall only fay, that, in France, the 
Marine has gained conſiderably ſince it has 
been compoſed of ſele& Youths, and of Of- 


fers choſen out of the beſt Families. It is 


not that I would exclude certain Men, who 
may be ſaid to be priviledged, and who in- 
demnity themſelves from an obſcure Birth, 


by 


* Our Kings have often endeavoured, though to 
very little purpoſe, to repreſs, during a War, the Ex- 
pence and Sumptuouſneſs of Tables, of which Taci- 
tus ſpeaks well, when he calls them Luxuriaſes afpa- 
ratus condiviorum & irritamenta libidinum. 
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by a Diſplay of Talents ſuperior to any Birth. 
| withnely © ompare them to that Pleberan, 
ſo farnous'in the Romax Hiſtory, .'and to 
whoſe Speech I will give a Place here, in 
order to humble thoſe who want every thing 
but Birth, 

« I cannot indeed, 2 be, expoſe to the 
Eyes of the Publick, the Portraits, the 
60 Triumphs, or the Conſulats of my An- 
« ceſtors. But if you incline to ſee them, 


] can produce abundance of Pikes, Stan- 


« dards, Horſe-Harneſs, and other Military 
« Rewards, befides many Wounds. Theſe 
© are my Charters, theſe are my Nobility, 
« which it is true I have not received from 
« my Fathers, but have purchaſed, by my 
« own-proper Toils, and at the Expence of 
«* my Blood. There is nothing of Deceit 
* in my Words, that is a kind of Art with 
« which I am abſolutely unacquainted. Vir- 
tue is beſt ſeen and diſtinguiſhed by her 
* own Light. Let thoſe who have been 


© wanting to their Honour, and have com- 
emitted baſe and ſcandalous Actions, ſeek + 


eto varniſh them over by the Pomp of 
« their Diſcourſes; for my part, I never 
« learn'd the Sciences of the Greeks, which 
don't ſee have render'd either wiſer or 
more virtuous many of thoſe who boaſt 
of being well verſed in them. But I have 
learned what the Republic ought to ad- 
* viſe, and to approve; to attack the 
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© to ſuccour hea y ſuch as are under my 
% Orders, to fear nothing but Infamy, to 
brave, by turns, the S Heat of 
“ Summer, and the Winter's — 7 
© to lie upon the Ground; and, in 

« ſuffer all that is moſt tedious or. tireſome 
c in War.“ 

Nobility, without doubt, owes its Splen- 
dor to fair and generous Actions ; but as it 
degenerates every Day, ought we to com- 
plain that ſuch Actions are revived, and ap- 
pear in. other Men. The N obility brigue 
and intrigue, in order to acquire Charges 
and Employments, without ever thinking 
how to merit, or how to execute them. 
What Madneſs in theſe vain Men ! their An- 
ceſtors have left them, it's true, all that de- 
pended on them, Riches, great Names, and 
ſhining Titles; but-they have not left them 
perſonal Merit, that lay beyond the Extent 
of their Power. That alone they could not 
communicate, that alone is the thing not 
hereditary. They ſay that I am a brutiſh 
Fellow, and without the leaſt Tincture of 
good manners, becauſe I am aſhamed to 
OWN a Player for my Companion, diſdam 
either ſhewy or effeminate Pleaſures, and 
give leſs Wages to my Cook, than to any 
other of my Domeſticks. What mighty 
Crimes! ad et they are all mine. 

J thought this . due to ſeveral Of- 
ficers of great Merit, who have rendered the 

Marine 
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Marine illuſtrious, by ſo many happy Cam- 
paigns, and who, in ſpite of the Obſtacles 
they met with at every turn, in ſpice of 
their Rivals, who ſeem to block up their Way 
to Preferment, have acquired it notwith- 
ſtanding, and that too with the higheſt Ap- 
plauſe ; ſuch, even in late times, was M. de 
Gue-Troiin, as much diſtinguiſhed by his 
undaunted Bravery, as by his ſuperior Ca- 
pacity, who expoſed himſelf rapidly and 
boldly to all forts of Dangers, even to thoſe 
which he had not foreſeen, and which his 
Intrepidity ſeemed to ward off, by not ſuf- 
fering them to confound him. 


FOURTH PART. 


8 it is not impoſlible that, in the Pro- 
greſs of this Diſcourſe, ſome F 
may appear leſs plain, and le intelligible 
than might be expected, I will endeavour to 
enlighten them a little, in order to prevent 
any Doubts from remaining on the Minds 
of my Readers, of whom, I fear there are 
but few who are well acquainted with this 


Matter. 


The Marine may be conſidered in two 
different Lights, either as it relates to the 
King, or with reſpect to private Perſons, 


The former has, properly ng, nothing 
elſe in view, but War, the Reputation of the 
Nation, and the of Commerce; 


the latter is 2 about Trade alone, 
which excites and ernploys its Attention and 


Induſtry. Theſe two Marines have each 
their diſtinct Functions, a great Number of 
Orders and Regulations, which hinder 


from digreſſing, and from ſtarting out 


their juſt Bounds, The firſt, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, labours only for the fake of the . 


M2 


and Honours that follow in its Train; the 
ſecond has nothing in view, but Profit and 
immenſe Returns; but theſe are always 
bounded by the Laws of the moſt exact 
Probity, and contribute, at the ſame time, 
to the Plenty and Happineſs of the Public. 
It is by theſe means, that Commerce ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhes itfelf in ſuch a manner 
as to procure the juſteſt Titles to Nobility, 


Thus it is that it elevates Men uſeful to their 


Country, who make it known by its Repu- 
tation abroad, and who encourage its Culti- 
vation at home. *; IE 3 

Such was the famous Como de Medicis, who 
having ſecured almoſt a univerſal Commerce, 
having entertained Correſpondencies and Al- 
liances with all the Princes of Europe and 
Ala, merited at laſt to be ſet at the Head of 
his Fellow Citizens ; and as happy Events 
ſeemed chained to each other, his Poſterity 
not only maintained themſelves upon the 
Throne, but allied themſelves alſo to the 
moſt ancient Houſes in Eube, and have 
given Succeffors to St. Peter; ſuch were the 
Fugzers or Fonrkers of Germany, who ha- 
ving lent immenſe” Sums to the Emperor 
Charles V. in order to thank him for the Ho- 
nour he did them, by lodging at their Houſe, 
when he came to Auſburg, placed a Cedar 
Faggot in his Chimney, and deſired him 
to light it with his own Bonds, an Act of 
Generoſity ſo much the more agreeable to 
FLEA 8 Charks 
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Charles V. as his Coffers were very empty at 
that Time. Such, to mention one 5 
ourſelves, was the famous James Cour, 
Confident and Banker of Charles VII. who 
having experienced, at Court, ſuch a Reverſe 
of Fortune, as generally attends an honeſt 
Man there, retired out of the Kingdom, and 
withdrew into the Iſland of Cyprus, where, 
by his Commerce, he acquired ſuch immenſe 
Wealth, as to be able, in his own Name, 
and at his own Expence, to arm againſt the 
Mahometans, and even to give them Battel, 
in which he ſucceeded, beyond what a 
private Man could hope. . But this private 
Man, ſays one of his Cotemporaries, gained 
more, every Year, than all the reſt of the Mer- 
chants in the Kingdom, After his Diſgrace, 
James Coeur took the Title of Captain Ge- 
neral of the Church againſt the Infidels, which 
he ſupported with a Grandeur of Soul, and 
at an Expence truly Royal. 
Every Body knows the ſeveral Eſtabliſh- 
ments of the Marine in France, every one 
knows, at leaſt in the groſs, what Pains, what 
Labour, what vaſt Sums of Money they have 
coſt, how many experienced Arts and Artizans 
have been drawn together, all of them, inpoint 
of Curioſity, as well as Utility, worthy the 
icular Attention even of ſuch as are uſed 
to, and well verſed in, theſe fort of Things. 
Theſe Eſtabliſhments are likewiſe remarka- 
ble, by a great Number of Officers of all 
| Ranks, 
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Ranks, placed in ſuch a Relation to each other, 
as that their Subordination aſſiſts, and never 
prejudices their Duty, and as, in the Marine, 
there are three principal Objects, that, by turns, 
command and employ all their Care, fo theſe 
Officers are divided into three Clafles, Who 
have, indeed, different Parts aſſigned them, 
but who, by their Diſcharge of their ſeveral 
Duties, contribute all to one great Ed. 
Ihe firſt Object of the Marine is, as it were, 
a Prologue to the reſt, and conſiſts in aſſem- 
bling the Materials that are proper in ſorting, 
and in diſpoſing them, ſo as to render them 
applicable, with the greateſt Eaſe, to all the 
Ules of Navigation. Theſe Preliminaries re- 
late to the viewing, purchaſing large Falls of 
Timber, and appropriating them to their pro- 
per Uſes, on the Knowledge, Buying and Sort- 
ing, an infinite Number of all kinds of Com- 
modities, on the manner of employing them, 
and drawing the greateſt Utility from them, 
in the Conſtruction, Careening, and Equip- 
ment of Veflels, one diſcerns, at firſt Sight, 
that, to be Maſter in this Art, there is required 
a judicious Mixture of Theory and Practice, 
joined to a very extenſive Genius, perfected 
by a conſtant Experience. Hence it is that 
we have never had, in the Marine, but two 
Intendants of conſummate Abilities, viz. Def- 
clouſeaux and Vuuvre, both choſen by M. de 
Seiznelai, both of them Men of elevated Ge- 
nius, who had high C ions, and who 
never conſidered Difficulties in any other 
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Light than as Steps conducive to the Glory 
of ſurmounting them. 3 
The ſecond Object comprehends the Ma- 
nagement of the different Branches of 
on Board, and the Conduct of Ships at Sea, or 
Navigation, ſtrictly and properly taken, and 
this ſuppoſes two Parts, v/z. the Art of Pi- 
loting, and of Working; the firſt reſpects the 
Uſe of the Compaſs, Maritime Charts, In- 
ſtruments for taking the Height of Celeſtial 
Bodies, or for meaſuring the Ship's Run, with 
the Rules and Conjectures neceſſary to make 
a good Eſtimate. The other regards the Ma- 
nagement of the Sails, and of the Helm, as 
well with Regard to her. Courſe, as to the 
Advantages that may be obtained from the 
Winds, and from Currents, and in ref 
to the Ship's driving or altering her Courſe 
through their Force. How many Oppor- 
tunities are there here for exerciſing all the 
Faculties of the human Soul 
The laſt Object of the Marine ſeems only 
to comprehend what is Acceſſary, and yet this, 
by little and little, comes to be conſidered as 
the principal Part. The Acceſſary conſiſts in 
certain Forms and Methods, which are ſettled 
| in 


Mr. Pitot, one of the Members of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences, has given us an excellent Work on that 
Sudject, which far exceeds any hitherto publiſh'd.. | 
The Book mentioned by our Author, juſtly deſer- 
t ving the Encomiums he gives of it, has lately been 
<< tranſlated into E£xg/;h. Lhe Title is, The Theary of 
« working Ships applied to Praftice, containing the Prins 
e riples aud Rules for Sailing tuitb the greateſt Advantage 
« paolſible. . 
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1 every Port, in order to bring all Expences to 
a juſt Account, fixing the Eſtimate, Muſter- 


Rolls, and other things of a like nature, and in 


ſhort, what is called keeping the Ship's Books. 


It is true, that, generally ſpeaking, theſe things 


are neceſſary and uſeful, eſpecially in providing 
againſt Frauds and Abuſes, and boy it may be 
that even theſe Frauds and Abuſes had better 
be borne with, than the tedious and trouble- 
ſome Parade of Formalities invented to get 
rid of them. | 
Io theſe three Claſſes anſwer three Sorts of 
Officers, who keep themſelves each to his Pro- 
vince, and never pretend to carry their Views 
farther. This is all that is expected at this time 
of Day. So that every Profeſſion is bounded, 
and any one of them 1s erin ſufficient for 
the Exerciſe of one Man's Capacity. The 
Example of the Romans, who had a general 
and comprehenſive Genius, which enabled. 
them to embrace the whole Circle of this 
Science, is by us conſidered as fabulous. 

This is, in groſs, what concerns the Ro 
Marine. As to the Marine in the Hands of 
private Perſons, it is diſtributed through, and 
flouriſhes in, all the Maritime Provinces of 
the Kingdom, where it is more or leſs diſtin- 
2uiſhed; /, According to the Degree of 


Fortune, Ability, and Induſtry of thoſe con- 


cerned in it. 2dfy, In Proportion to the 
Quantity of Gold or Silver that circulates, 
34ly, According to the critical Circumſtances 
which increaſe or diminiſh, quicken or re- 

tard 
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tard this Circulation. Hence it is, that the 
{me Places are not always equally powerful, 
or poſſeſſed of an equal Share of Trade. 
Repoſe and lnaCtion frequently ſucceed the 
greateſt Hurry, ſometimes alſo that Luxury 
which follows, Riches at the Heels, as they 

again are produced by Trade; that Luxury, 
I ay, creates ſuch a Diſſipation of Wealth, 
that, before it is-well ſeen, it vaniſhes away, 
Upon this Subject I will juſt mention one 
of thoſe happy Obſervations that every body 
makes, and no body minds, Moſt Part of 
our Traders burn with vehement Deſire of 
rowing Rich; to do this, they 1 neither 
Pains nor Labour, but run all Hazards, and 
endure all Toll, to attain this End. But 
when they are once become exceſſively Rich, 
by all their Aſſiduity and Fatigues, they think 
of nothing but - procuring pompous Titles, 
and noble Alliances, of which they find juſt 
Cauſe to repent every Vein of their Hearts: 
They are deſpiſed and lighted, while they 
fooliſhly conſume what, with ſuch infinite 
Labour, they acquired. There cannot be 
then any Thing more uſeful, for exciting 
and recompenling judicious and able Tra- 
ders, than to teach them that ſenſible Maxim 
of the Author of Qeconomies Royal and Poli- 
tic; viz, © To baniſh entirely Luxury and 
« Superfluity, all ſorts of Exceſſes and Extra- 
vagancies, in Dreſs, Jewels, Feaſts, Building, 
c Gilding, Coaches, Horſes, Servants, Equi- 
page, and the Marriages of Sons and Daugh- 
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« ters.” Whence their Ruin is drawn on, and 
thereby a wide Gap opened in Society. 

Commerce by Sea is carried on in three | 

different Ways, the leaſt conſiderable is that | 
from one Port or Creek to another, and | 
which is called Cabotage, or Coaſting ; it | 
ſerves principally for maintaining a conſtant 
Correſpondence between all the Maritime 
Provinces of the Kingdom, by ſupplying 
from one what is wanting in another. This 
Commerce is ſo much the more advanta- 
gious in France, becauſe it encourages In- 
duſtry, and may be carried on with equal 
Eaſe and Safety in almoſt all Seaſons of the 
Year; whereas in the Northern Countries 
in England, and even in Holland, they are 
blocked up the beſt Part of the Winter by 
the Ice, which hems in their Veſlels, and 
expoſes them to greater Inconveniencies by. 
unexpected Shocks when at Sea. France is, 
beſides, much leſs expoſed to ſudden Inun- 
dations of the Sea, and there happen fewer 
Ship-Wrecks on its Coaſts, than on thoſe of 
other Countries, though even its Coaſts are 
not every where free from Danger. 

The ſecond kind of Maritime Commerce 
is, that which is carried on throughout Eu- | | 
rope, and comprehends thoſe real and effec- | 
tual Succours which one Country lends | 
another, and by which all its ſeveral King- 
doms become reciprocally uſeful, 


Theſe. 
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Theſe Succours conſiſt either in the Pro- 
ducts of their Soil, in the Works of Ma- 
nufacturers, or in Curiciitics ; and it 1s eaſy 
to diſcern, that the better any Kingdom is 
ſtocked with theſe, the more Strangers will re- 
| fort thereto, and the more Trade will flouriſh, 
The two Branches, of which it is compoſed 
in all Countries, are, as I have ſaid, the Pro- 
duct of a fruitful Soil, and the Labours of 
an induſtrious People. 

France, in her Hemp and Flax from Bred 
tagne, in the Salts of Brouage, of Maremmes, 
ry. of Croi 15 in the Red Wines of Baur. 
deaux, in the White Wines of Anjou, in the 
Brandies of Nantes, of Cognac, and the Ille 
of Ré; in the Papers of Auvergne, and of 
Angouleme ; in the Parchments of Normandy, 
and the Gold and Silver Brocades fabriceted 
at Lyons; in all ſorts of Grain, Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, Rye, has ſufficient Reſources for Com- 
merce, which never can fail her. I muſt 
confeſs, that ſince the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, over which we ought to 
draw a Veil, as the moſt unlucky Event in 
the Reign of Lewis XIV. I muſt confels, 
I fay, that many of our Manufactures are 
naturalized in foreign Countries. But there 
are ſtill enough left in the Kingdom, if they 
were well managed, both to employ its It- 
habitants, and to enrich them. All that ve 
ought to fear is Remiſneſs, bad Working, 


and, if I may dare to ſpeak out, a Spirit of 
Fraud 


* 
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Fraud and Deceit, for we ought not to flat- 
ter ourſelves, that through the wiſe Rules, 
and from the Authority of many Royal Or- 
dinances, which direct the Obſervations of 
thoſe Rules, our Manufactures are no longer 
ſubject to theſe three ſorts of Revolutions. 

From the Time that Edward the Third 
drew over a vaſt Number of Artizans, who 
eſcaped from the exceſſive Cruelty commit- 
ted by the Spaniards in Ghent, Louvaine, and 
other Cities of Brabant, and made uſe of 
them for eſtabliſhing in Eng/and Woollen 
Manufactures; thefe Manufactures have 
never degenerated, have never loſt their 
Credit, or Reputation. They are {till on 
the ſame foot, and furniſh fine Cloths of all 
Colours, with which the Engliſb carry on a 
prodigious Trade, as well in Germany, by 
means of the Staple they have eſtabliſhed at 
Dort, as in the Levant, by the way of 
Smyrna. Heretofore, neither they nor the 
Dutch could approach the Coaſts of the 
Grand Signior's Dominions, but under the 
Banner of France. But, at this Day, they 
trade there in their own Name, and in their 
own Right, and one may very ſafely fay, 
that, in proportion, as their Trade has en- 
creaſed, ours has ſuffered by many Loſſes, 
Bankruptcies, and other Cauſes of Declen- 
lon, that many very much queſtion whe- 
ther it will ever be able to recover its antient 
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The Voyages of which I have been hi- 


therto ſpeaking, even ſuch as carry us to the 


very Extremities of Europe, merit only a 


curſory Attention. The true Commerce by 
Sea, is that which embraces the other three 
Parts of the Globe, that which requires the 
whole Force and Skill of the Nautic Art. 
As the Dangers therein are greater, and the 
| , fo its Profits 
are alſo very conſiderable. And it's thence 
that we derive ſo many ſhining Fortunes, 


acquired by lawful Means, and which ought 


never to be confounded with thoſe ly 
raiſed, and odious Eſtates drawn out of the 
Miſeries of the People, and tinctured, if I 
may ſo ſay, with their Blood. 

Almoſt all the Nations of Europe carry 
on, at this day, ſome Commerce either with 
Alia, Africa, or Amęrica, but we are not to 
conceive from thence, that this renders them 


all equal. Though the Portugueſe are very 


juſtly conſidered as the Reſtorers of the Ma- 
rine, and of Navigation, as having hereto- 
fore great Territories in Aa, inſomuch, that 
ſeveral Arab Kings were in their Pay, and 
many Pagan Princes thought themſelves ho- 
noured by the Commands of theſe new Ma- 
ſters, their Authority, however, is now but 


the Shadow, and their Power but the Ske- 
leton of what it was. They ſupport them- 
felves on the Remains of their old Reputa- 


tion, which Time has almoſt worne out; 
and 
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and Goa itſelf is no longer known, but fot 
its terrible Inquiſition, that horrible Tribu- 


nal!, where no Forms of Juſtice are ob- 


ſerved, and where natural Equity never finds 


a Place in their Decrees. The Hollanders, 


at preſent, are the great Maſters of the Com- 
merce of the Eaft Indies, which they ma- 


nage with infinite Addreſs, mingling Com- 


laiſance with a Spirit of Dominion, and 
— equally Recourſe to Artifice and 


Force. An antient Writer wiſhed, that 


Arms were always ſubject to the Gown; at 
Batavia, and in the reſt of the Dutch Co- 
lonies, they are both ſubject to Trade. 

All the World knows, that the beſt Part 
of America belongs to the Spaniards : I muſt 
confeſs, I am a little in the dark as to their 


Title, (nor can I poſitively fay, whether the 


ill Uſage they have given the Natives, and 
the many Thouſands of their Throats they 
2 have 


' The Hiſtory of this Inquiſition was written by a 
Phy/ician, who had proved not its ſalutary, but its 
unjuſt Rigours. Happy France, to have looked al- 
ways with Horror on a Tribunal which has fo much 
diſcredited and rendered ſo odious the Chriſtian 


Name] More happy ſtill, if the Prieſts don't, fome 


how or other, find means to introduce it under an- 
other Name | 

* The Phyſician mentioned above, was one Mr. 
Dellon, and a very good Book his is, but the beſt 
* that I have ever ſeen on the Subject, and that 
*+* which deſerves to be read by gvery curious Perſon, 
is the Memoires Hiftoriques pour ſervir a F Hiſtoirs 
* des Inguifiticns, A Cologne 1716, 2 vol. 12mo. 
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have cut, has created them a good one, 
But this is certain, that their Power is too 


extenſive” in itſelf, too ruinous by the Con- 


duct of their Biſhops and Governors, who 
purchaſe all their Dignities and Employ- 
ments, and too much hurt by that fradulent 
Spirit of private Gain, which poſſeſſes all 
who reſide there, to ſubſiſt long. Beſides 
this, their Government grows daily worſe 
and worſe, there being little Union between 
the princ ipl Perſons who manage there, and 


a kind of inſenſible Uſurpation growing up, 


which the Spantards themſelves do not per- 


ceive, or, which is worſe, affect not to per- 


ceive. The principal Fault in the Govern- 
ient of theſe vaſt Kingdoms appertaining 
to the Spaniſh Monarchy, is, that their Or- 
ders never arrive in time; and when they 
do arrive, it is next to an Impoſſibility to 
et them executed; two Things which uſu- 


ally cauſe the Miſcarriage of all great At- 


fairs. 


Within about half a Century paſt, the 
Engli/5 have found the true Method of ma- 
naging Affairs in America, and without 
which, they will hardly ever ſucceed; all 
their Steps i in that Country are directed with 
the utmoſt Prudence, they ſearch for, and 
embrace every new Branch of Commerce 
that Induſtry can diſcover, or that Chance 
preſents; they protect and perfect all their 


old Colonies, and, at the ſame time, do not 
2 neglect 


": if :man . 
neglect planting new; in ſhort, they act as 
if Fortune had reſerved for them, ſome time 


or other, the entire Dominion of that migh- 
ty Country. We are aſſured that Camel 


flattered himſelf with this, amongſt the reſt 
of his Political Viſions, and was often wont 
to ſay, that he would put out the King of 
Spain's two Eyes, by which he meant Ame- 
rica and the Inquiſition. The firſt Thought 
of this was ſuggeſted to him by one Thomas 
Gage, a Dominican, who had poſſeſs d con- 
ſiderable Benefices in the Veſt Indies, but 
who, from ſome Diſguſt, apoſtatized on 
his return to Europe. Throughly ſenſible 
that the Inquiſition would make its ut- 
moſt Efforts to lay their Hands upon him, 
in order to bury him in the Dungeons 
of the Holy Office, the Monk thought pro- 
per to take Shelter in England, and made 
himſelf known to Cromwel, who loved Men 
capable of forming vaſt Projects, and it may 
be, had a Turn for chimerical -Defigns ; 
this is the Foible of all great Minds, who are 
diſpleaſed with common Things, and are ne- 
ver ® ſtruck but with a certain kind of Ex- 
25 travagance. 
One finds a Part of CromwePs Character finely 


dclineated in the following Words of Saluft : Vaſtus | 


mumus immoderata incredibilia, nimis alta ſemper cupiebat. 
i.e. A vaſt Mind which always thirſted after Things im- 
moderate, incredible, and above the common Level. 

* This Thomas Gage was certainly, as his Travels 
* plainly prove, a very filly Fellow, but what our 
Author ſays of his engaging Cromwe/ to undertake 

66 his 


j 
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travagance. Comte received greedily whats 
ever Thomas Gage told him, concerning the 
immenſe Riches which the Spaniards 
ſeſſed in America, and the Poſſibility there 
was of taking them from them. Pleaſed with 
fo great an Enterprize, he made it the great 
Object of his Thoughts, throughly ſenſible, 
that if he could once accompliſh his End, he 

might conſider it as an inexhauſtible Fund, 

and one that would be always new. He 

= ſpeedily equipt a great Fleet, and that with 
ſuch Secrecy, that neither the Spaniardi, nor 

even the Engliſh themſelves, gueſſed at his 
Intention. His Deſign was to have made 

himſelf Maſter of the Ifland of Cuba, and of 

that of St. Domingo, in order to have opened 

| himſelf thereby an Entrance into the Sea of 
''i Mexico, and the Means of conquering, by 
1 degrees, that great Kingdom; but this Fleet 
| met with contrary Winds, and all the Ob- 
1 | ſtacles, and unforeteen Diſcouragements, that 
1 are capable of diſconcerting the beſt laid 
i Projects. He fail'd not, however, filling all 
4 | Europe 
| | « his Nef India Expedition, is true, but as to moſt 
c of the Circumſtances he ſpeaks of, he was much 
«<< misinformed ; the Deſign itſelf was very diſhonou- 
<« rable, for Cromwe! had no juſt Quarrel with the 
&« Spaniards; the Secret was ſo far from being well 
kept, that it was talked of, on the Royal Exchange, 
«© before the Fleet ſailed, and after ail, it was the A- 
4 yarice, and bad Inſtructions given by Cromwel, that 
<« ruined this Affair, as I have ſhewn at large in the 
&« Naval Fiiſtory. As to Themas Gage, he periſhed at 
„ de, in Purſuit of. his own Projects.“ | 
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any 
Europe with Alarms, and ſtruck its ſeveral 
Potentates with Terror, when they faw what 
Perils and Dangers they had eſcaped. Crom 
wel, who knew how to ſupport the moſt 
perplexing Turns of ill Fortune, was not at 
all diſconcerted at ſeeing his Fleet return half 
ruined, as well as without Succeſs, and withal 
covered with Shame, on account of the Panic 
with which they had been ſeized in making 
a Deſcent on St. Domingo. He preſerved, on 
the contrary, during his whole Life, a moſt 
ardent Deſire to make himſelf Maſter of 
America, and to drive the Spantards from 
thence, of whom he was the implacable E- 
nemy, not ſo much through Policy, or Rea- 
lon of State, as through Humour and Incli- 
nation. . This was, as a certain celebrated 
Engliſh Hiſtorian agrees, his favourite Pro- 
ject, and what Project more proper than that, 
to poſſeſs the Soul of a Man of a Diſpoſition | 
like Cromwel ! Lewis XIV. who very happi- | 
ly knew, and penetrated his Deſigns, agreed | 
OP in this, as appears by one of his 
iſpatches to the Count 4 Eftrades, in which 
he ſays, That he was a fit Perſon to accom- 
Pliſh, by a determined Obſtinacy, the greateſt 
Things, having a Fleet of 160 Sail, which he 
bad collected during the Diſputes with the 
x Dutch, and having ſince augmented his Naval 
Force far beyond the Extent it had ever reach'd 
: under any of the Kings of England. 


Since 
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Since the Time of Cromwel, whom we 


muſt needs admire, even while we blam& 


him, the Nation, whom he firſt taught to 
cultivate her Marine, has never abandoned 
that Deſign. The Engliſb have alone, at 
this Day, more Ships in America, and more 


Ships of their own Building there, than all 


other Nations put together. They carry on 
a Trade in all Sorts of Commodities from all 
the Countries of Europe; they deal, even in 
thoſe of France, cheaper, and ſell them in better 
Condition than the French themſelves. They 
{ell likewiſe Wooden Houſes, the ſeveral Parts 
of which are marked and numbered, ſo that 
nothing more is requiſite than to ſet them 
up. Sir William Temple, one of the greateſt 
Politicians that England ever had, obſerves, 
in his Con/iderations of the State of the United 
Provinces, &c. That in his Time, more Ships 


failed from the Ports of Holland, than from 


thoſe in all Europe beſides. Things are 
much changed fince then. The Eugliſb 
have, at preſent, the Superiority of the Sea, 
the Empire of which they openly ® claim. 

$ . 
To be convinced of the Truth. of what J ſay, it 


will ſuffice to caſt an Eye on the preſent Syſtem of Af- 
fairs in Europe What Power, what Authority, have 


not the Exgliſb ſuſtained, by their Maritime Power 


acquired? Navigationis peritiæ (ſays one of their own 
Writers) debetur illud quod fibi vindicat Britannia, O0- 
ceant imperium, nec ulla gens a Littoribus noſtris tam te- 
mota eft, quam non ab injurid noſtris haminibus inferendi, 
deterreat armata Britannica Claſſis, 


iS SS: 

In regard to the French, they have, at all 
Times, carried on ſome Commerce beyond 
the Bounds of Europe, and with the othet 
three Parts of the World. The Spirit of 
Diſcovery has not been wanting to them. 
Before Chriſtopher Columbus ſet Foot in the 
Iſland of Guanabami, one of the Lucayes, and 
the firſt of his Conqueſts in America, 
de Bethencourt, Chamberlain to Charles VI. 
and Couſin to the Admiral of France, had 
alrcady reduced, under his Power, the Ca- 
naries, where he cauſed the Title of King to 
be given him, with the Permiſſion of the 
Holy See. The Popes, full of inſupportable 
Pride, diſpoſed, at that Time, of Crowns, as 
if they. had been their proper Goods; and 
the Gift they were pleaſed to make, of all 
America to the Spamards, appeared a Title 
authentick enough to theſe laſt, to juſtify 
their ſeizing it. | 

Encouraged by the Example of Bethen- 
court, the richeſt Merchants in Normandy 
made Expeditions to the Coaſt of 4 
where they eſtabliſhed Factories and Maga- 
zines, which ſubſiſt, at this Day, in pretty 
near their Original Condition. On the other 
Side, the rapid Succeſs of the Spaniards in 
America, made too much Noiſe not to ex- 
cite the Jealouſy of the French. Several 
Gentlemen without Employments, and with- 
out Occupations in the Maritime Provinces, 
fitted out Privateers to cruize upon the Spa- 

| | T6 


n1ards, and pillaged their Veſſels, which, too 
richly, and too heavily loaden, but badly de- 
fended themſelves, and were obliged to aban- 
0 a Part of their Effects, in order to fave 
the reſt. John de Latt freely acknowledges, in 
his Deſcription of the New Jr 1d, that there 
was. hardly any Spaniſh Pilot, who had not 
1270 a Priſoner in Fance. Others, who are 
ſtillſbolder, attempted new Diſcoveries, prin- 
cipally North America. But the Colonies 
they founded, without taking, beforchand, 
proper Precautions, have ſuffered exceſſively, 
as well by the Savages, whoſe Bravery con- 
Fiſts in treacherous Surprizes, as through the 
Negligence of France, in not ſending them 
timely Succours. Some few of theſe Colo- 
nies we have yet preſerved. in our own 
Hands, the reſt are fallen into thoſe of 
the Engliſh, who are too Wiſe, and too 
COME) ever to ſuffer us to make ourſelves 
Maſters of any of theirs. 
It is ſaid, that the French, from Time im- 
memorial, have carried on ſome Sort of 
Commerce without the Bounds of Europe, 
and with the other three Parts of the World. 


„ 
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to be ſaving, 4 affect a mighty Frugality. 
where a more generous Conduct is neceſſary. 
In my Opinion, all theſe reſtrictive Compa- 
nies have three Faults eſſential and inſepara- 
ble. The firſt is, that they would reap at 
the very ſame Time they ſow, without wait- 
ing theo favourable Seaſon, and without con- 
ſidering that the beſt Fruits are thoſe which 
ripen flowly. What Folly ? The Funds def- 
tined to Foreign Trade, ought to be ſunk for 
a certain Time, and we ought to add. the 
Intereſt to the Capital, in order to lay the 
more ſolid Foundation, and to remedy the 
firſt Neceſſities, which are always the Gong 
eſt, and the moſt troubleſome, But the 
French are ever in a Hurry to enjoy, and 
know not how to ſacrifice, to a diſtant and 
more conſiderable Intereſt, a preſent Advan- 
tage, let it be ever ſo ſmall. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that they are eaſily check'd, and that, 
by a baſe Sort of Cowardice, they abandon, 

ee in 


* The Hiſtory of the Commerce of the French, in 
the different Regions of rich, ie, and America, is, 
more properly ſpeaking, a Hi of their Levities, 
and Acts * A comm dh 'T tin (s/'what is acknow- 
ledged by M. Colbert, in a Memorial drawn by hi 
own Hand, which I have happily by me. Beſides the 
Inquietude and Vanity natural to our Nation, he re- 
proaches them, ſtill farther, with Infidelity, and a 
(ettled Inclination to act in a bad Way, in order to 
obtain large Profits, and unlawful Advantages. He 
adds, that the little Obedience, the ſmall Reſpect and 
Subordination of Inferiors to ſuch as are placed over 
them, and, in a word, the Want of Union amongſt 
al, as proper Parts of our Character. 
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in the Execution, Projects the beſt concerted 
in the Cloſet; they grow tired when they 
ought to renew their Courage, and impatient 
when nothing but Calmneſs and Prudence 
could bring their Affairs to bear. t 
From "iis firſt Fault ſprings a ſecond, 
which is, that, in order to gain the more; 
they import, without any Reflection, greater 
Quantities of Goods from foreign Countries, 
than the Kingdom is able to conſume, which 
is the ſure way to ſpoil all Trade, The 
Publick, that knows not how to place pro- 
perly its Eſteem, or its Contempt, ought to 
K managed with the utmoſt Addreſs, and 

Care ought to be taken never to cram it, 
or to keep it too hungry. 
The laſt and greateſt Fault is this, that 
the particular and private Advantages of ſuch 
Companies incline them, generally fpeakin 
to ſacrifice all Concern for the Publick We 
fare, and the Balance of Trade, with reſpect 
to the Nation. Such as are placed at the 
Head of them, not ſo much on account of 
their Abilities, as by the means of their In- 
tereſts and Intrigues, entruſt not only the 
firſt Employs in their Colonies, but even the 
Command of their Veſſels to their Relations 
and Dependants, and too often, which is the 
\ higheſt Species of Corruption, to thoſe from 
whom they privately receive Penſions. Thus 
| 8 all things go backwards, to make uſe of the 
10 Expreſſion of the Marſhal de Montluc. And 
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the ill-governed Company impoveriſhes it · 
ſelf by repeated Negligences, or by private 
or fraudulent Profits, diverted from its prin- 
cipal Members. The reſt of the Proprietors 
dare not queſtion theſe Tranſactions, much 
les demand any Account from their Direc- 
tors; For ſuch, ſays the Cardinal de Richlieu, 
is the Weakneſs of our Age, that even thoſe 
who are at the Head of the State, are no 
better than illuſtrious Thieves, who, inſtead of 
being guided by Fuſtice, have, in almoſt all 
Tranſaftions, no other View, than that of In- 
tereſt or Favour. 

But why ſhould I recal the Memory of 
what is ſo mortifying, and ſo difagreeable ? 
Ought we not rather to felicitate ourſelves 
on things having taken a new turn in France, 
and being eſtabliſhed there on a better foot? 
And I doubt not but the fad Experience we 
have of what paſſed in former Times, will 
render us more attentive, and more cautious 
for the future, That which, at this day, they 
call the Company of the Indies, has ſwallowed 
up all the reſt, which were fallen into a 
languiſhing State, and even into a kind of 
Extinction, at the Time of the Demiſe of 
Lewis XIV. They had no longer any Re- 
ſources, any Ships, or any Reputation left in 
foreign Countries, and all that Activity of 
Genius, all that Fire and Spirit, upon which 
the Succeſs of great Affairs depends, was in- 
tirely evaporated. I muſt confeſs, that the 

| new 
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| has none of theſe Faults, and 
that it ſeems to be fixed upon ſolid Founda- 
tions, But ought we not to fear, that by 
— as it does, too extenſive a Com- 
merce, by degrading the Claſſes of the King- 
— ans too much enfeebled, by em- 
ploying, w out Choice, all forts of People, 
it may _ in time, become ſubject to — 
fame Fate which attended all the old Com- 
panes ? 

All that I have been hitherto ſaying, in 
relation to Maritime Power and — 
tends only to convince us of their Advan- 
tages and Utility. But as the ſtrongeſt Rea- 

ſonings always need the Support 0 Ex- 
amples, I would mention a few of thoſe 
which, in regard to this Matter, have ſtruck 
me moſt. One ſees to what degree of 
Power and Authority certain Cities are = 
through their Commerce by Sea. One ſees, 
that, in the Places where this is carried on 
with Spirit, all things abound, Wealth, Neat- 
neſs, Conveniencies, and even Pleaſures. The 
very beſt Wines of Baurdeaux, Champaign, 
and Burgundy, that are drank at this Day, 
are thole we meet with at Amſterdam, at 
London, or at Hamburgh. As they cannot be 
exported but at a very great Expence, and 
as the Cuſtoms upon French Wine are every 
where grown to an extravagant Heigth, fo- 
zeign Merchants never meddle with thoſe 
of a middle fort, or that act jo any eee 
: | 0 
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of ſpoiling ; but purchaſe, through a juſt De» 
conomy, the beſt Growths, and the moſt ex- 
quiſite. If it be true, as Cicero remarks, that 
nulla ſunt privata natura, i. e. Nature de- 
ſigns nothing for private Uſe; it muſt be 
acknowledged that, through Commerce, all 
things become the Property of Man, all 
things belong to him, Manufactures, Arts, 
a Series of curious Reſearches, ſapply what 
Nature ſeems to refuſe, | 


I. The Antients ſpeak of Alexandria as of 
the City in the World to which Trade hat 
done the greateſt Honour. Nothing, ſays 
« Strabo, could approach her Splendor, or 
« her Magnificence; nothing could equal 
« the Conveniency of her Port, or the Beau- 
« ty of the Houſts, or the Number of her 
'« Inhabitants. All the Riches of Aa and 
Africa were brought thither by the Red 
« Sea, and by the Nile, were heap'd, as it 
were, one upon another, till the Store» 
« Houſes and Magazines were crouded ; all 
Europe had need of her Merchandize, 
and went thither to fetch it at exhorbitant 
Prices. The Ptolomies knewy y 
well how to benefit themſelves by the Situa- 
tion of Alexandria ; and the ſecond of thoſe 
Princes, who had the Sirname of Philadel- 
biss, ſwelled his Revenues to near q, ooo, ooo 
Millions of Gold. The Romans made {till 
more of this Coramerce, when, after the _ 


- Tf; 4. 2 
feat of Anthony and Cleopatra, they became 
abſolute Maſters of Egypt. The Abundance 
and Fertility of this vaſt Country, eſpecially 
in all forts of Corn, made them regard it as 
the Magazine of Italy, and the Key of Rome; 
and we are ſhewn, to this Day, Medals, in 
which the City of Alexandria is repreſented, 
under the Figure of a Woman veiled, with a 
Handful of ripe Ears of Corn. 2 
It is inconceivable what an infinite Num- 
ber of Ships were employed in this Corn 
Trade, one might have ſeen. them continu- 
ally going to Egypt from the Port of Oftia 
in great Squadrons, and others deep laden on 
their return. Theſe Squadrons conſiſted ge- 
ncrally of fourſcore or an hundred Veſſels, 
which ſailed together, in order that the 
might the better defend and ſuccour 3 
other. Pliny, ſpeaking of the Expences that 
they were obliged to be at for equipping and 
arming theſe Ships, tells us, that though they 
roſe very high, yet they gained by each Voy- 
age Cent. per Cent. ſo that all who were con- 
cerned in this Trade made very haſty For- 
tunes. | 
What I have here reported from Pliny 
and Strabo, may enable us to judge what 


Numbers reſorted to Alexandria, and what 


| Crowds of Strangers came thither from all 
Parts. Supported by the Laws, they were 
never vexed with odious Exactions, invent- 


ed by ſuch as are born to be a Curſe to 
| others, 


NF] 

others, they left them at full liberty to buy 
and fell, provided they paid the ordinary 
Tribute, the Kings of Egypt never granted 
what the Engliſb call Mcnopol:es, which are, 
in truth, Privileges to particular Perſons, to 
prejudice the People with Impunity ; all the 
Strangers who reſided at Alexandria, had 
their ſeparate Quarter, where they enjoyed 
their Privileges, Immunities, and the free 
Exerciſe of their Religion, provided always, 
that there was nothing in their Religions in- 
commodious or dangerous to the publick 
Peace. By theſe happy Rules, Alexandria 
ceaſed to be a private City, ſhe became the 
Habitation of all Nations, and, as it were, 
the Country of Mankind. | 


IT. In the middle Age of the German Em- 
pire, that is to ſay, in the midſt of the thir« 
teenth Century, there was formed a Confe- 
deracy of many Maritime Cities, or, at leaſt, 
Cities not far from the Sea, under the Title 
of the German Hanſe. This Confederacy 
ſolely regarded Commerce, which they en- 
deavoured to promote and extend, by inte- 
reſting therein a great Number of Perſons, 
and endeavouring to profit by their diffe- 
rent Views, and different Lights. Though 
the Cities of Germany held the principal 
Rank in the Teutonic Hanſe, they did not, 
however, forbear aſſociating many other 
Cities, as well in France as in England. 
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and the Low Countries ; the whole, however, 
without hurting the Authority, without Preju- 
dice to the Rights of the Sovereign on whom 
they depended. This Confederacy had its 
Laws, its Ordinances, and its Judgments, 
which were obſerved with the fame reſpect 
as the Maritime Code of the Rhodzans, who 
paſſing for the ableſt Seamen in all Antiquity, 
their Conſtitutions were obſerved by the Greeks 
and Romans. . 

The Teutonic Hanſe grew, in a ſhort time, 
to ſo high a Rank in Power and Authority, 
by the immenſe 'Riches it acquired, that 
Princes themſelves render'd it a ſincere Ho- 
mage from Principles of Eſteem and Admi- 
ration, Thoſe of the North principally had 
frequent occaſion for their Credit, and bor- 
row'd of them confiderable Sums. The 
Grand Matters of the Teutonic Order, who 
were, at that time, Sovereigns of Livoma, 
declared themſelves Conſervators of the 
Rights and Privileges of the Hanſe, all ſuc- 
| ceeded not only to, but beyond their Wiſhes; 
and Germany, charm'd with their Progrels, 
look'd on . with the fame Eyes, as a 
curious Gardiner does on certain rare Plants, 
though of his own Raiſing and Culture. 
The Kings of France granted alſo various 
Privileges to the Teutonic Confederacy, they 
exempted their Veſſels, in caſe of Shipwreck, 
from all Demands whatſoever from the Ad- 
nuralty, or from private Perſons ; they - 
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bid any Diſturbance to their Navigation at 
all Times, and even when France was at 


War with the Emperor, or the Princes of 


the North. In fine, during the Courſe of 
thoſe unhappy Wars, which were ſtiled Croi- 
ſades, the Hank was ſignally conſulted, and 
gave always puiſſant Succours in Money, and 
in Ships, to the Chriſtians oppreſſed by In- 
dels. | 
It is aſtoniſhing, that Cities at ſo great a 
Diſtance from "x other, ſubject to diffe- 
rent Kings, ſometimes in open War, but al- 
ways jealous of their Rights, it is, I fay, 
very aſtoniſhing, that 1 Cities ſhould be 
able to confederate- and live together in ſo 
ſtrict a Union. They ſupported equall: 
their common Lofles, WT {he like 1 wr 
their Profits were equally divided, But, at 
laſt, the Teutonic Hanſ fell by little and little, 
and out of its Ruins roſe moſt all the tra- 
ding Companies that are at this Day ſcatter'd 
throughout Europe. It is true, indeed, that 
there are yet ſome Cities in Germany that 
ſtile themſelves Hanſeatick. But they have 


| ſeparate Intereſts, and the old Union remains 


no longer amongſt them. It appears, how- 
ever, that, in ſpite of wo pray Eng they all 
reſort to ER and r that ay as the 
firſt of the Hanſe 3 oo 


III. Before the Portuguef had doubled the 


Commerce be- 
X 2 tween 


| without Pain, the great Obſtacles, and 
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tween Europe and T; ur by, Perſia, J. artary, 


China, and the Eaſt Indies, was carried on 
ſolely by Yenice, which was the common 
Magazine to them all. All the World, in 
that great Mart, took their Share in ſo lu- 
crative a Commerce; the Nobility, without 
debaſing, the Citizens that they might raiſe 
themſelves, and become conſiderable; and 


this it was that render'd Venice ſo powerfil, 


and, at the ſame time, ſo fierce, ſo conceit- 


ed of her own Strength, and ſo full of Con- 


tempt towards her Neighbours, even though 
they were Sovereigns. They threaten'd her 
a long time, and they at laſt agreed to at- 
tack her all at once, and on all Sides. But 
ſhe defended herſelf alone, and by her own 


proper Force, againſt the Empire, the Pope, 
the Kings of France and Arragon, and al- 


moſt all the Princes of Italy, who had ſworn 


her Ruin. Never was there ſeen ſo many 


Troops united on one Side, or ſo much Cou- 


rage and Firmneſs on the other. But ſing 


the Navigation to the Indies has been o 
ed, and People have dared to traverſe of 


vaſt Seas, the Venetians have been depriv'd 


of all the mighty Hopes with which they 
Aatter'd themiclves.. But her good Conduct, 


her Addrefs, her Policy, ingenious in the 
Management of all things, and in foreſeeing 
all things, are till her's, and ſhe furmounts, 
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ſupports herſelf, mo leſs rich, in W great 
Den as ever. | * 30 04, 
TV. The City of Ae ln f. wes; at this 

Day, to have ſucceeded Alrandria, and 
Venice, in the Extent of its Commerce. 
Though it produces nothing of its Proper 
Growth, and though, as Grotius ſays, the 
four Elements ſeem there not to have reach- 
ed Maturity, yet- Induſtry not only ſupplies 
whatever is wanting, but whatever can be 
wiſhed” for. There is not, in the whole 
World, a City richer, or more abundant; 
there are no Productions of Nature, no 
Works of Art, no Merchandize of any Coun- 
try whatever, no Drugs proper either for 
Phyſick or Dying, no Singularities of Phy- 
ſick or Chemiſtry, nor ſo much as thoſe 
curious Trifles which whimſical People are 

fond of, but what are to be met with in their 
Magazines. And ſo far is every one from 
having there a Right to hoiſt his Goods to 
what Rate he pleaſes, that, on the contrary, 
all are obliged to ſell according to a general 
Tariff, which fixes the Price of every Com- 
modity pretty near its real Value; the true 
Equation of Commerce, to uſe, for once, the 
Phraſe of Geometricians, is the Plenty or 
Want of what is offered to the Publick, multi- 
pled by the Need there is of it, or the Demand 
there is made for it. In all Caſes, the more 
Buyers of any Commodity or Merchandize 

What- 
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Goods or Merchandize grows into Credit, and 
the higher it riſes in its Price. But one ought 
to have a conſtant Eye on the Market, and to 
endeavour, by all means, to prevent the Quan- 
tity of — —— or — from be 
ing augme! yond its pr 
in which Caſe the Demand he Fey neceſſaril 
be weakened, and the Value of the C 
decreaſed. The Aim of a wiſe and well re- 
gulated Commerce, is to conduct Things ſo 
as that there may be always a greater Num- 
ber of Buyers, than of the Quantity of Goods, 
in order to keep up their Credit, and prevent 
their Market from being over-ſtock'd. x 
Iwill add here, one of the Wonders of 
e which is this, that, even in the 
ſom of Oppulence, Luxury i is a Thing un- 
WA, I mean, that Sort of Luxury which 
conſiſts in braving our Fellow Citizens, by 
dazling their Eyes with a yain Oſtentation of 
Riches ill employ'd, Magnificence is there 
reſerved for - publick Buildings, a private 
Man is content 15 his Dwelling be agreeable 
and commodious. The Magiſtrates have 
there no ſwelling Train to ſet off their Au- 
thority, but take Care to diſtinguiſh them- 
(elves by their Probity. 

The Father has never the fooliſh Pride of 
placing his Sons in ſuch a Rank as they ſhall 
icarce deign to own him for their Parent. 
Ja 1 no body e there, at his be- 
ing i 
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1 
ing in the ſame Condition, and of the fame 
Trade with his Anceſtors. Hence it is that 
their Alliances, Correſpondencies, Secrets, 
and their ſolid Fortunes, are uated, 
and Commerce, as it raiſed Families, conti- 


nues to ſupport them, if it does not raiſe 


them ſtil Higher, by an Augmentation of 
their Riches, | 
V. But that which ought to be regarded, 
as the Perfection of Art, and as the greateſt 
Wonder of its kind, is the City of Ormus, 
built in the Entrance of the Perc Gulpb. 
Freſh Water, which is ſo neceſſary to all the 
Affairs of Human Life, is there abſolute] 
wanting; one ſees, in its Neighbourh 
neither Fountain nor River, to fertilize the 
Country, neither grow there any Trees ca- 
pable of affording Shade, or defending from 
the Inclemency of the Weather ; there the 
Soil appears to be no other than a Heap of 
Salt and Sulphur, with which the Air is im- 
pregnated, and rendered thereby 3 
acrid, and injurious to Health; in one word, 
all Things are parched there with continual 


Burning, and which is ſtill worſe, there is 
nothing either to temper this Exceſs of Heat, 


or to defend one from it. Yet, with all theſe 
Inconveniencies, this City is one of the moſt 
oppulent, and one of the moſt delicious 
Places in the World, and is, in a manner, the 
Centre of thoſe Pleaſures which the A atic 

Taſte, 
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Taſte, and a warm Climate, render but too 
poignant. It is eaſy to apprehend, that this 
can come from nothing but its Situation, 
Which renders it, if I may ſo ſpeak, the Ma- 

azine, .and common Aſylum of all the 
Merchants of the Eaſt. They come thither 


in Crowds at certain Months of the Year, 


with their Factors and other Servants, a5 
well to make up their old Accounts, as to 
enter into new Contracts; and in this Con- 


flict of Projects and Idea's, amongſt ſuch a 
Concourſe of People of all Ranks, Pleaſures 
cannot be wanting, as well to recompenſe 


Labours, as to encourage the Proſecu- 
tion of ſuch as are to come. 

At the approach of the Seaſon, when theſe 
Merchants are to repair to Ormus, the City, 
as it were, entirely changes her Face. All 
the Streets are coyered with Tents i impene- 
trable to the Sun, they adorn the Outſide of 
their Houſes with Cabinets of China, and 
with beautiful Paintings, ſo that a charming 
Verdure ſtrikes the Sight wherever the Eye 
is turned. Camels arrive continually, laden 
with freſh Water and Proviſions for the 
Table, with all the Refinements of good 
Chear, and all the Delicacies of the Eaſt 


collected for this Purpoſe. Beſides all this, 


the Mountebanks, Strolling Players and Jug- 


| perk, with which all Ala abounds, . relort 


ither in Shoals, as to their beft Market. 


In fine, nothing is wanting to furniſh, out 
N chat 
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that captivating Train which -always attends 
on Pleaſure, and which, by varying its Ap- 

ce, and afſuming every Day an Air of 
ovelty, abſolutely hinders our being either 
weary or diſguſted. 
When a Country, in ſpite of Nature, 
which ſeems to have forgot it, endeavours 
by the help of Art, to indemnify herſelf, 
that ſort of Opulence almoſt always ſuc- 
ceeds, and with how much greater Taſte 
and Sagacity this is managed, ſo much the 
more lively and pleaſant it appears. The 
reaſon of this is, that ſuch as go to a vaſt 
Diſtance, in order to purchaſe Commodities, 
or Merchandize, of which their Country 
ſtands in need, and which, they flatter 
themſelves, will come to a good Market, 
always chuſe the beſt, let it coſt what it 
will. For the Expence of Carriage, whe- 
ther by Land or es being the ſame, the 
Riſque and Danger of the Voyage in a man- 
ner equal, the firſt Price is, at the bottom, 
but a very inconſiderable Part of the accu- 
mulated Value. Of this I will produce a 
ſingular Inſtance. It is reported, that Leo X. 
Charles V. Francis 1. and Henry VIII. had 
each his Houſe at Ay, in Champazrgn, or, at 
leaſt, in the Neighbourhood, m order to 
make their Proviſions of Wine with the 
greater Delicacy. This Concern did not a 
pear to them incompatible, either with 
Cares of Government, the ſerious Affairs 
| * they 


of England, was the worſt ſerved of them all. 
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they had to manage, or with the Dignity of 


Religion and the Throne. But I perſuade my- 


ſelf, that Francis I. though he had as ſtrong a 
Paſſion for Pleaſures, and underſtood them as 
well as the Pope, the Emperor, or the King 


Strangers know not only better than we the 
principal Productions of the Kingdom, but 
they know how to make them better, in a de- 
gree ſuperior to what we do ourſelves. Hence 
it is that they frequently ſend us back our 
own Commodities, heighten'd by their Im- 
provements; and what ought to ſurprize us 
moſt is, that, thus diſguiſed, they acquire a 
new Merit, even in our Eyes. The French, 
in general, are wanting to themſelves. They 
are touched only by agreea le Arts, ſuch as 
flatter, at the ſame time, the r Indolence, and 
their Love of Pleaſure. As to the reſt, they 
neither profit by the Fertility of the Soil, the 
Abundance of their Mines, the vaſt Extent 
of their Foreſts, or the Facility with which 
Canals might be drawn, ſo as to unite the 
different Rivers that water the Kingdom. 

But that in which we appear to be molt 


| ſhamefully . wanting to ourſelves, is the 


Choice of Men, in diſtinguiſhing their Ta- 
lents and their Genii, and in applying them 
to the Tatks for which they are moſt fit. 
All France ſwarms, and is every where over- 
run with idle People; and this Idleneſs is 
every Day the Source of the greateſt Exceſſes. 

| ; Beſides, 
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Beſides, Money is the ſole thing that moves, 
or can bring about any thing at this Day ; 
without that, there is no coming at a Place 
of any Diſtinction, and one muſt be con- 
tent to languiſh in Obſcurity, if one has not 
wherewith to purchaſe Rank in the Army, 
at the Bar, or even in the Court itſelf, Hence 
it is, that thoſe that occupy the greateſt 
Poſts become them ſo ill, and appear at once 
great, and little, in the Eyes of the People; 
but when theſe Poſts become vacant, there is 
a mighty Stir about filling them; and at laſt, 
the Publick is always ſurpriz'd to ſee Folks 
jump into them, whoſe Names never enter'd 
their Heads. | ] ITY 
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